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A SONG. 


The little white moon goes climbing 
Over the dusky cloud, 
Kissing its fringes softly, 
With a love-light, pale as shroud— 
Where walks this moon to night, Annie? 
Over the waters bright, Annie? 
Does she smile on your face as you lift it, proud ’ 
God look on thee—look on thee, Annie! 
For I shall look never more! 


The little white star stands watching 
Ever beside the moon ; 
Hid in the mists that shroud her, 
And hid in her light’s mid-noon : 
Yet the star follows all heaven through, Annie, 
Aa my soul follows after you, Annie, 
At moon-rise and moon-set, late and soon : 
Oh, God watch thee, God watch thee, Annie, 
For I can watch never more! 


The purple. black sky folds loving, 
Over far sea, far land; 
The thunder-clouds, looming eastward, 
Like a chain of mountains stand. 
Under this July sky, Annie, 
Do you hear waves lapping by, Annie? 
Do you waik, with the hills on either hand? 
Oh, God love thee, God love thee, Annie, 
For I love thee evermore! 





BEAR HUNTING IN INDIA. 


The whole of the western coast of the peninsula of India is skirted 
by @ mountain range, which, taking its rise in a latitude not iar south 
of Surat, runs, at no great interval from the sea, all the way down to 
Cape Comorin, This cheia, known to the Heglish in neigh bour- 
hood of Peona aud Bombay by the name of ‘‘ the Ghauts,” scarcely 
answers to the idea that would be raised in the minds of most persons 
by the words ‘* mountain range,” seeing that it is not a range of hills 
rising up between and dividing two countries on the same level, but is 
rather the step which leads from a country on a low to another on a 
high level. To the west of the Ghauts, lying between them and the 
sea, is the Concan, a belt of low country, thickly covered with wood 
and jungle, and much broken by hill, valley, and ravine; ascending the 
Ghauts by a long and steep ascent, you find, on reaching the summit, 
that there is no corresponding descent to be encountered, but that you 
are, then and there, on the verge of the barren, stony, undulating 
plains, which, intersected by ranges of hills doubly barren and deso- 
late, form the Maratha country, or, as it is commonly called, tae Dec- 
can. Of the line of the Ghauts themselves, it would give an inade- 
quate idea to represent it as merely the slope of a hill-side, leading 
from the Concan into the Deccan ; in general principle it is so, but it is 
on a gigantic scale, broken by many a huge ravine, jutting out into the 
low land in many a long wood-covered spur, and, along its summit-line, 
fringing the margin of the Deccan with a narrow belt of thick forest 
and rugged hill and ravine, superior, I think, in point of wild beauty 
—superior as furegrond scenery, to anything my travels have ever led 
me across, either in Europe or Asia. It is little disturbed by man; 
for the few smal! villages generally lie on the very margin of the belt, 
where it begins to subside into the plain country; and the little culti- 
vation practised by the inhabitants chiefly lies in the level grounds im- 
mediately surrounding them; and it is, consequently, the grand haunt 
of all those of the ‘‘ burra shikar” or ‘‘ big game” animals that require 
solitude and thick cover. 

And nere I may as well say that in describing scenery, in de- 
scribing the Deccan as barren and the Ghauts as beautiful, I only an- 
swer for those parts which I have absolutely seen. There is nothing 
of which a residence ia India has more strongly convinced me, than the 
impossibility of inferring the nature of one part of the country which 
you have not seen, from some other part which you have seen; and this 
holds not only with respect to scenery, but, as far as my experience 
goes, to manners, population, natural productions, and in fact, every 
imaginable circumstance. And yet there is nothing more difficult than 
to drive this into the comprehension of the world at large: with them 
India is India, and if a description taken at Cape Comorin does not 
tally with one taken a couple of hundred miles north of the Nerbuddah 
river, one or both of the describers runs the chance of being set down 
as @ romance-writer. Even residents in India, excepting old and ex- 
perienced ones, are more given to this absurdity than might be expect- 
ed, and, by their mutual doubts and disbelief, contrive to contribute 
a good deai to the reputation which Anglo-Indians enjoy (I would not 
undertake to say altogether unjustly) for having talents for fiction. En- 
sign Somebody, who has been quartered with a company of Sipahees, in 
the thick of a primeval jungle, declares that his life was made unhappy 
by tigers; that his dog was carried off from under the walls of his bun 
galow, and that the natural and accustomed diet of the ‘‘ bahgs” was a 
black native per diem; whereupon Cornet Somebody-else, who has 
been quartered for three yearsat Poona, and knows that he never saw, 
or even heard, of any wild beast bigger than a jackal walking over the 
parade ground, sets him down as a teller of untruths, and, on every 
possible occasion expresses his opinion to that effect, with much clear- 
ness and brevity. 

With this limitation, I may pretty safely say that the Ghauts are 
beautiful ; and doubly so to one who has been for the last six months of 
his life fried and frizzled on the stony plains of the Deccan, choked by 
dust-clou 's, parched by a hot wind which has the curious talent of be- 
ing at the same time aschilly and cutting as an English east-wind, and 
as scorching as the blast from a furnace; and who, after along and 
dreary march, fiads himself, some fine morning, putting his head out 
of his tent door on the ridge of the Ghaut range, and gazing down the 
broken slope of luxuriant forest and shattered crags, away over the 
wide stretch of the wooded Concan, till the view closes in a silver gleam 
of the distant sea; the sea-breeze blowing in his face, and rustling the 
long feathery leaves of the snéndi, or wild date trees, which, crown-~ 
ing all the highest ridges in long straggling lines, show in the distance, 
against the sky, like an irregular row of little standards or signal 
Pa ; the hooting cry of some wild bird coming at intervals with a wild 
and solemn sound from the wooded depths that stretch away beneath 
him, and the little stunted crow of the wild cocks, (not unlike the ery 
of a young barn-door fowl learning to crow,) ringing outofevery clump 





of the surrounding wood. Then it is pleasant to hear the dull restless 
stamp of the little Arab, who, covered to the eyes with heavy hoods and 
horse-clothing, stands picketted close to the tent, and, seeing some- body 
stirring, paws and flings about his bedding, and whinnies, as a hint 
that he wants to be fed; to see the native horse-keeper, who has been 
sleeping by his sideso completely swathed and hidden in a miraculous- 
ly small ‘jhool” that no uninitiated person would have the least sus- 
picion of his presence, suddenly jump bolt upright on his hinder end 
and let fly a wild Maratha execration at the restless horse ; to see the 
various “ bigarries,” or carriers, who have brought the Sahib’s bag- 
gage on the their shoulders ; the drivers of the haggage ponies, and the 
village watchmen, who, sent from the nearest village for the protection 
of the Sahib’s property against thieves, light little fires all round his 
tent, and solemnly go to sleep by them ;—to see all these, one after the 
other, rise yawning from beneath equally small jhools, and gradually 
file off to fetch water or grass for the punies; and to feel that parades, 
field-days, and orderly duty are, for a time at least, done with; that 
the stable trumpet is out of hearing, that the barracks may be burnt 
to the ground, every horse in the regimental horse-lines get loose, and 
kick himself or his neighbours to pieces, or Private Jones’ kit to be 
found deficient in one fork and a tin of blacking, without one’s self be- 
ing in any way involved in or held responsible for these calamities. 
The first deep jungle that I ever hunted was one not absolutely lying 
on the line of the Ghauts, but taking its rise from it, and running a 
short distance inland into the Maratha country ; and, perhaps from its 
being the first I ever saw, it lives in my recollection as one of the most 
beautiful. Imagine a country without the smallest vestige of a plain, 
I might almost say without any level ground in it, consisting of a suc- 
cession of long ridges of hills, rising one behind another, sometimes 
running sesaliah, sometimes intersecting, the intervening hollows vary- 
ing in size from a close deep ravine to a small undulating valley. These 
ridges are thickly covered with beautiful trees : not scrubby brushwood, 
nor dry prickly pears, nor caustic milk-bush, nor any of the other 
dreary and thorny vegetables that afflict one in the dusty Maratha 
country, but real forest trees, of a beautiful delicate green, like the 
colour of an English tree when it first puts out its leaves in spring, 
rising close to each other, on? green top above another, mingled wit 
the dark green of the fine round-shaped mango trees, and varied here 
and there by a bright touch from the foliage of a tree not uncommon in 
these jungles, whose leaves are ofa brilliant red. Excepting the nar- 
row track winding through a valley, or skirting the base of a hill, and 
showing where some native has driven his herd of cows or buffaloes to 
graze in the jungle, there are no signs of man; the green sides of the 
valley close in, wild, lonely, and beautiful, in the distance, and another 
green ridge rises again above them at the point of junction, and another 
rises fainter above that, and a distant purple hill tops the whole; or 





perhaps the view is shut in by a green hill side, rising higher and 
higher, till it merges into a bare, sharp-edged scarp of rock, standing 
out purple-black against the sky. As the shikarry* said, ‘It’s nota 
man’s jungle—it’s a wild beast’s jungle.” And more beautiful than all 
the rest is the bamboo jungle. 1 remember the absurd ideas which the 
words ** bamboo jungle” used to raise in my mind years ago, before I 
had ever seen it; I used to picture to myself something like a congre- 
gation of old gentlemen’s bamboo walking-sticks, immensely magnified, 
and decorated with long dry sedge-like leaves ; and I do not doubt that 
most people figure to themselves something as far removed from the 
truth. Instead of this, imagine a long, pliant stem, twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet long, in shape like a huge fishing-rod, greenish-yellow in 
colour, and half wood, half vegetable in substance ; springing from each 
side of this at intervals, somewhat after the fashion of the branches of 
a fir-tree, aresmall sprays; imagine a huge bundle of these large stems, 
with their butt-ends planted close together in the ground, each rod 
bending outwards, and the whole forming a cluster in general shape not 
unlike the Prince of Wales’ plume, or an Indian crown of feathers. 
This gives the skeleton of the tree; but it requires to be powdered over 
with delicate, light-green, thinly scattered leaves, forming a semi- 
transparent foliage, in general effect not unlike that of a gooseberry 
bush just coming into leafin spring. Towards the roots the sprays 
are thickly set and entangled, and often completely covered by difterent 
creeping plants, which intertwine into a dense mass, out of which the 
tall feathery stems shoot gracefully. These clusters spring side by 
side, their top sprays interlacing, and lie in long spurs or patches along 
the winding bottoms of the valleys, light, feathery, and beautiful in 
the extreme, the very beau idéal of all one’s most romantic ideas of 
wild outlandish forests, through which the wild buffaloes should come 
crashing, or beneath whose boughs some beautiful and savage wild 
beasts should lie grinning and snarling. 

It was ina country not unlike this that, in the spring of the year 
1849—what, counting by months, an Englishman would call spring, 
but an Indian calls “ the hot weather”—I and a companion were camp- 
ed near a village called Niala. We had started on a long and distant 
hunting expedition, and for some time had met with little success: it 
was a broiling day, and we had exhausted all our resources for passing 
the time ; had eaten as much breakfast as could possibly be taken in, 
seen the horses fed, oiled the guns, and were reduced at last to a state 
of despondent yawning and sighing over our melancholy prospects, 
when two or three of our shikarries, accompanied by several naked 
villagers, all dirty and perspiring to the last degree, marched hastily in 
and informed us that a bear was marked down. A grand hubbub im- 
mediately ensued. ‘‘Hallo, Butler, Mussaul, somebody! Where's 
my loading-rod? Who’s’got the bullets? Get a baggage tattoo* sad- 
dled—I can’t knock my horse about over these rocks. Oh! the tattoo- 
wala wont saddle, wont he? Give him a rupee, and if that doesn’t do, 
laht maro—kick him. Is the mussuckt filled with water? Well, then, 
just tell that nigger not to stick his fingers up the spout,” All this 
was combined with the squeals and yells of the loose tattoos, who were 
seizing the opportunity to have a little private fight; the execrations of 
the tattoo-walas, who were trying to catch one of them; the chattering 
of a troop of villagers, who had come to act as beaters, and who now, 
squatted on their hams in a semi-circular row, were waiting for the 
start; and the fluttering hither and thither of native servants, who, 
urged by impatient Sahibs, were scuttling about with the oil-bottle to 
grease the rifle patches, or diving wildly into big wicker baskets to 
rake out a particular bag of bullets which had been confided to their 
care, and which for greater security they had chosen to deposit inside 
a tea kettle, at the bottom of a basket-load of crockery. At length we 
got under weigh, and after a rough scrambling ride, found ourselves 
arrived at the source or head of a deep ravine, in which the game was 
said to lie The only visible means of descent lay in adry water course, 
rocky and precipitous, marking where some swollen stream in the rainy 
season, sweeping down from the higher ground, had tumbled, half tor- 


* Shikarry, a native hnntsman. Most sportsmeu in India keep one or more. 
Their office 1s to discover and mark down the game, in the first instance ; in the 
second, to post their master in the most advantageous spot, and to direct the beat- 
ers, of whom from fifty to a hundred are commonly employed. 

* Tattoo,apony. Tattoo wala, the man who has charge of it. 
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rent and half waterfall, into the ravine below. We dismo 

with rifles cocked, proceeded to scramble down the ie ee a 
big stones which, with here and there a fallen tree-branch or a thorny 
bush to catch one’s hunting cap and coat tails and add to one’s griefs 
lined the entrance. - 

We were keeping the left-hand side of the descent; a short way be- 
low us, in the centre line of the water course, and consequently to our 
— hand, rose a chain of huge rocks, each as big as a luaded waggon, 
which, tumbled one on the top of the other, extended in a kind of ridge 
for some eighty yards along the downward bed of the torrent. We had 
only advanced a few paces, when my companion raised his rifle and 
fired. I saw nothing, but I heard two sharp barking grunts—wugh, 
wugh—uot alvogether unlike what a frolicsome young pig maxes when 
just let out of the sty, but sharp and savage in expression; these were 
followed by a running fire of grunts and grumblings passing rapii 
down the water-course under cover of the above mention ridge of 
rocks, giving ludicrously the Sageenties that some one was runnin 
down the other side, swearing and cursing dreadfully. I kept a brig 
look-out on the point where the ridge terminated, and in a moment or 
two, as I expected, a black bear emerged from behind it, and stri 
and shafiling at a great pace, made for the bottom of the ravine. I fired, 
and hit him very hard; but he picked himself up, and plunging and 
floundering into the underwood and long grass in the bottom, was lost 
to sight. We fol!owed hard upon him, and reaching the place where 
he was last wounded, put our beaters, who on this occasion be 
mostly to a wild jungle tribe, called the Tahkoors, on the trail. 
soon found a small drop of blood on one of the dried leaves which stre 
the ground, and then another and another; and by these means the 
tracked him down into the very bottom or bed of the ravine. Here 
indications of his passage ceased, and we stood at fault, puzzling over 
the scent, till a view-holla from one of the watchers pe on 
surrounding heights, set us running with all our might. Whatwe ran 
for I do not clearly know ; one generally does not know on these ocea- 
sions ; 2 shout is heard, and instigated and animated by the shikarries, 
and followed by a flying escort of gun-carriers, one goes off wildly, 
with a vague fear of missing the bear by not being in time. On thig 
occasion my shikarry led away at speed, till I, encumbered with 

un, was nearly done for, and had only wind left to run on blindly in 

is wake, with just a vision of his long brown legs twinkling before me 
in a long trot, or hopping with prodigious strides over fallen tree-trunks, 
This ¢xercise lasted till we had run the whole length of the ravine, no 
small distance, and I at length found myself at a stand part of the way 
up the hill-side leading out of the far end; the sun blazing its fiercest, 
myself half stifling in my own steam and iaternal heat, oxha ting. 
myself in broken winded execrations of the water carrier, Tha, 
course, was half a mile behind ; and the bear not to be found. Nothing 
was left but patience; to walk quietly up the rest of the hill, and get 
the beaters to work again. Now commenced the usual bear hunting 
process. First the bear is seen here, and then there; we scramble 
into one ravine, and then out of it, and then into another; now comeg 
a distant view holla, and away we go, scrambling and tumbling over 
rocks and stones, diving under overhanging boughs, and tearing through 
thorny bushes; and then, perhaps, we cool ourselves by sitting an hour 
at a time in the chill black shade of a mass of broken rocks, gazing anxi- 
ously into some deep broad ravine, which, contracting as it approaches 
our position, finally debouches by a steep aig zag track or path leading 
within short gun-shot of our ambush, and supposed to be the road the 
bear will take. All around and in front, receding down the steep and 
broken slope at our feet, are tall trees, their cool large tropical-looking 
leaves showing black and well-defined in the shade against the san-lit 
tops of the trees far down in the buttom of the ravine. Here and there 
amongst the dark foliage of the foreground is the brilliant scarlet blos- 
som of the pangara, a large thorny tree completely destitute of leaves, 
and bearing nothing but a bright red flower; and in the further tree 
tops, brought by the sudden fall of the ravine side almost on a level 
with our eyes, curious little birds are twittering and darting. The 
beaters, unseen by us, are thrown into the farend. For some time all 
is silent, unless for the fall of a dead leaf, or the chirp and rustli 
dart of some little bird; and then the sound of voices and shouts rises 
in that quiet still ravine, faint and distant at first, rising and falling, 
till at length it bursts into the diabolical yelling and shrieking that 
announces that the game is on foot. ‘ Look, Sahib, look,” cries a shi- 
karty, ‘‘ there he is! there—there—there!” Far away in the bottom 
of the valley, where a small open glade winds through the woed, we 
catch a glimpse of him, and then another and another, as he canterg 
slowly amongst the trees; then, emerging into the open ground, he give 
us a full view of his fat, furry, round carcass, as he crosses the glade 
at a slow lumbering canter, raising himself slowly on his hind legs and 
then throwing himself heavily forward, and thus making way in a suc- 
cession of clumsy plunges, occasionally stopping to reconnoitre. He 
gains the cover on the near side of the glade, and is lost to sight; the 
pursuing beaters, diminutive in the distance, like little brown ants, 
are seen pouring over the open ground; they dive again into the forest, 
and the whole hunt vanishes from sight, leaving no indication of its 
existence but the unearthly screeches which come louder and nearer 
every moment. It has a strange effect on the nerves, not altogether 
agreeable, to sit anxiously perched on a rock, with the rifle cocked, lig- 
tening to the thickening of this infernal uproar, and waiting till the 
crack of boughs and twigs shall give notice that the business is becom- 
ing serious and the ‘“‘ nurrug”* at hand. 

On comes the din, rising and rising, till it reaches the very foot of 
the slope on which we are posted, and we begin restlessly to handle the 
guns, and screw into some position that shall give a firmer toot-hold, 
or give the rifle a clearer sweep ; and then it falls, and breaks into a 
puzzled talking and debating. The bear has again given us the slip, 
and made for yet another ravine. Away we go, stiff and chilly at first 
from our long rest, but soon breaking into an awful heat again; and 
again we lie under a tree on some high ridge. looking idly on the wood- 
ed ranges, with their intervening valleys, stretching far away, one be- 
hind the other, listening to the cosasional cries of the beaters, which 
now and then drop altogether, leaving no sound but the long hoot of a 
wild bird coming from the depths of some far-off wood; them we get 
into despair, and then a burst of screeches and yells pats ug into fresh 
hope; the bear, say the hikarries, is close at hand, lying under that 
kurwund bush, and he'll come up just where the Sahib is, and Jhnga 
wur yé-eel, he’ll charge right into him toacertainty. TheSahib looks 
with awe towards the green top of the bush, just showing some fifty 
yards off amongst the brown tree trunks and thick brushwood of the 
ravine side; all is silent, while the beaters are moved up to the spot 
This is the nervous moment; the Sahib stands, grim and silent, with 
his finger on the trigger, the shikarry stands at his elbow with the 
spare guns, and strains his eyes on the kurwand bush. A slight yell 
is heard. ‘* Now he'll come,” thinks the Sahib, and feels strongly in- 
clined to run away ; but works himself up instead into a state of des- 
peration; at the very height of which the incipient yell drops, and ig 


* Nurrug is ihe word for a bear used iin the Concan. The true Maratha word, 








used in the Deccan, is aswul, 
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wed by a dead silence. Where the deuce are the beaters? Panee 
= ko geié, they’regone to drink water. With an inarticulate er 
of execration, the Sahib pitches bis rifle into the ee 8 hand, an 
jams both hands into his pockets with an air of dogged despair which 
seems to intimate that he means never to take them out again, but to 
keep them there as a symbol of despair all his life. And so by turns 
his enthusiasm is quashed, and then raised, and then quashed again, 
till he finishes by feeling y mrad sick. e. know that J felt so several 
imes in the course of this day’s proceedings. 
mat length, towards pot bn the light of the — gun was 
catching the green tops of the trees on the ravine side, making them 
gleam out like the eyes in a peacock’s tail from amongst the brown 
underwood, the bear was dislodged in full view, and as he was making 
off for the bottom of a deep ravine or valley, received another ball, 
which, however, wes not sufficient to an | his course. I scrambled and 
tumbled down in his track with all speed. e Before I had reached the 
open ground in the bottom he was out of sight, concealed by the wood 
which covered each side of the ravine, and here and there stretching 
down into its very bottom, intercepted the view; but I still ran perse- 
veringly, guided by the yells of the beaters, and the flying escort of 
Tahkoors, who were hanging on bis rear like a pack of hounds, and, as 
the poor beast was wounded and moving slowly, began to close with 
him. He evidently had not the heart to take up the valley side, but 
kept in its.bed; and here, in a clump of wood, I got, not sight of him, 
but evidence of his presence in sundry savage grunts, and the sight of 
a@ swarm Tabkoors, who had closed too near upon him, flying right and 
left in every direction. I pressed on, caught sight of him moving 
slowly over a rise of the ground, and fired ; he still held his course, and 
I screeching for my shikarry with the other gun, had to stop to load, 
and then by hard running to close up within range and fire a. In 
this way, firing whenever I got within reach, then stopping to load, and 
making up the lost ground by ranning, I went on till I was ready to 
burst and blow up. My hand shook so much with the exertion that I 
could not hold my gun steady, and many of my halls missed ; many, 
however hit, and tumbled the bear over, but he always growled, picked 
himself up, and stalked off again. Once I got very close, and let off all 
my barrels without keeping one in reserve ; the last shot hit hard, and 
the bear, with a prodigious floundering and savage grunting, turned as 
if to charge, upon which I found myself ekipping up the hill-side with 
an agility which, considering my previous blown state, was quite sur- 
ing. However, he was too much done to be able to follow up the 
on. I looked over my shoulder, saw him walking off in the old 
direction, and pp took up the pursuit again. e got slower 
and slower, and at length, after traversing the whole length of the 
valley, was driven into the little dry stony bed of a river. I had halted 
to load, and running up to the spot I found the whole pack of Tahkoors 
in high excitement, with bended bows, lining the near side of the mulla 
or channel. 1 pushed on in front of them, and saw the bear near the 
far side, taking wind before ascending the steep bank. I gave him 4 
ball within twenty yards distance; he walked heavily a fow steps, and 
then fell for the last time, close under the bank. The natives would 
not come near so long as he had a spark of life in him, but as soon ss 
I had put him beyond all chance of resuscitation, by sending a ball 
into his head, they rushed in like a pack of hounds into a fox, and as- 
sailed him with sticks and stones; each man flying past him at spetd, 
taking a fierce blow en passant, with a grunt of hatred and exultation, 
just as if the beast were alive, and they were engaged in a desperate 
eombat with him, and needed all their agility to escape his clutches. I 
had some difficulty in preventing them from pounding him to pieces and 
inducing them to moderate their transports of valour, and skin him 
He was a large old male bear, and was regularly riddled with balls, 
besides an arrow wound in the head, inflicted by a native. Hedid not 
die quite unrevenged, as be he had previously succeeded in “ eating” 
a beater, as the natives said; a calamity which was not quite sosevere 
ss might be imagined, seeing that the eaten individual came that even- 
ing to our camp to ask for brandy. 
his species of bear is perfectly different trom that found in Europe ; 
it is, I believe, the Ursus labiatus, or Ours jongleur, or Cuvier, the 
latter name being, I suppose, derived from the fact of its being com- 
monly led about as a show by the Indian jugglers. It used once to be 
shown in English menageries under the name of “sloth bear.” The 
title of “sloth” applies to some peculiarity in its teeth, which formerly 
led to its being classed amongst the sloths, and not to any moral or 
physical quality entitling it to such a name. Indeed, nobody who 
ever stood a charge from one would think of accusing it of ‘* sloth.” 
m animal of considerable courage, and sometimes attacks 
savagely. I shall not forget in a hurry the first occasion on which I 
received this mark of attention.— 70 be concluded next Saturday. 





TWO PHASES OF “PUBLIC” LIFE. 


The public life of Israel; Judaical cenviviality :that shall be my theme. 
The publics used by the peculiar people are marked with distinctive 
characteristics, like everything else appertaining to that curious race. 
When Holywell Street was more clothesy than literary; and, when 
children of the Tribes lay in wait at the shop doors behind cloaks and 
paletots, like wild beasts in ambush, frousy little public- houses nestled 
among the old clothes shops pretty numerously. They were not 
cheerful nor gaily decorated establishments. Mostly with semi-circu- 
lar counters, mostly without forms or settles (for it is a peculiarity of 
the “ persuasion” to take its refreshment almost invariably standing) : 
they smelt intolerably of stale tobacco-smoke—that of bad cigars which 
the landlord and his customers continually smoked. No pipes were 
ever seen and no cigar-cases or cigar-boxes were ever produced. All 
smoked cigars, yet no man ever seemed to light a fresh “‘ weed,” but 


kept on, from morn to dewy eve, continuously puffing at the same 
stump or fag-end of rolled tobacco or cabbage, or lettuce leaf, as the case 
might be. They appeared to possess some magical property of indefi- 
nite prolongation. 


The Jews’ Harp stood somewhere between Old Castle street, Holy- 
well Street, and Lyon Inn. There was an old age wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation on either side. Early in the morning, 
winter and summer, the gentlemen clothesmen of the vicinity called in 
for a cigar before they started on their habiliment-collecting roun@s. 
Liquor they never consumed before business, and they even went trust 
(till the afternoon) for the cigar : it being a maxim among the people 
never to part with money, where disbursement could by any means be 
avoided, before some bargains had been made, and some profit, however 
small, secured. Towards twelve o’clock the clothesmen would return 
with heavy laden bags ; and then the space before the bar became so 
crowded with Jews and their sacks that it resembled a granary of old 
clothes ; then was the foaming pot quaffed, and the fried flounder 
eaten ; then were racy anecdotes told of keen bargains and unwary cus- 
tomers, and clothes vendors who “didn’t know the value of things, no 
more than a child, my dear.” Towards evening the bar would be 
crowded again, but always with Jews. They betted on every imagi- 
nable topic—horses, dogs, the various length of cigars, theatricals, poli- 
tics,—anything, in short, on which a variety of opinion could possibly 
exist, and could consequently offer a field for a wager. And then they 
played—these jovial Jows—at cribbage, at all-fours, at any game at 
which sixpences could be won or lost. The card tables were the top of 
the counter, the crown of a hat, the knees of the players, a pair of bel- 
lows, or any other object offering a plane surface, The card: playing 
at the Jews’ Harp grew to such a pitch that at last Moss lost his license. 
He under the name of Montmorency now ; has a Brougham and 
hi e chambers in Waterloo Place; and, I am given to understand, 
does little bills for the Guards, horse and foot. 

If you would see a genuine Jewish public (since Holywell Street has 
been un-Israelitised), our dray must rumble us through the narrow 
straggling City streets vid Aldgate Pump to the heart of Jewish Lon 
don. We could have taken St. Mary Axe as a nearer approach to it; 
but Bevis Marks, Mitre Street, Duke’s Place, Cree Church Lane, St. 
Anne’s Square, half-a dozen choked up little streets running into the 
broad channel of Houndsditch, are more redolent of Jewish life. The 

of the people is everywhere. The air is heavy with the fumes of 
Slnerles-meie cigars. Old—very old—Old Jewry is puffing lazily from 

windows, or lounging on door steps, or chatting at street corners 
—aepparently idle, but, trust me, doing keen strokes of business. It is 
Sunday morning, and the New Police Act notwithstanding, I can find 
half-a dozen publics, not wide open, but still in the full swing of busi- 
ness. Sunday not being the Sabbath of the peculiar people, they have 
of course, none of the scruples connected with working on that day that 
we have; so the Nemesis of the blue uniform, the lettered collar, and 
the glazed hat slumbers in Jewry on Sunday morning ; won't see that 
beer is sold, won’t remember that Chureh service is proceeding, won’t 
hear the gurgling of beer engines, or the murmurs of spirit taps. Our 
Judsical ee tlic- house lies in Aminadab Street, close to Talmud § Square, 
and hard by the Marks. It used to be known as Duke’s Place. Onone 
side resides Mr. Reuben Sheeny, dealer in old gold and silver, who dis- 
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plays nothing more valuable in his shop window than a wooden bowl 
with two anchor buttons, within « ragged, tarnished epaulette; but 
who, I dare say, bas the wealth of the Indies inside, somewhere. On 
the other side is a little squeezed-up sandwich of a shop ; which, at first 
sight, I mistook for a stall for the repair of Hebrew soles and upper 


leather ; imagining that the Hebrew inscription over the window and | wi 


on the door-jambs related to the mysteries of the crispinical art. But 
I have since found out my error. The grave old man with goggle-eyed 
spectacles and a flowing white beard is not acobbler. He is a scribe,a 
public letter-writer, an écrivain public. He will write love-letters, 
draw contracts and agreements, make severe applications for little bills, 
and conduct the general correspondence of Jewry. Unchanging Jew- 
ry! Here, among the docks and screaming factories, to find a scribe. 
Writing, perhaps, with a reed pen, and possessing very probably the 
rolls of the law in his corner’ cupboard. Between these two tenements 
is the Bag of Rags. The shutters are up, and the front door is closed ; 
bat, by the side door, free ingress and egress are afforded. Not less 
than fifty persons are in the narrow parlour and scanty bar, and your 
humble servant the only Nazarene. Behind the counter is Miss Leah, 
a damsel of distracting beauty, but arrayed for the moment in a gown 
of cotton print. Probably Miss Cosher adheres to the principle that 
beauty, when unadorned, is adorned the most, although yesterday, had 
you seen her walking to Synagogue, you would have seen the rainbow- 
tinted produce of the Chinese insect on her “‘ fair bodye ;” the chef-d’ 
euvre of the looms of India on her symmetrical shoulders ; the spark- 
ling treasures of the mines of Golconda and of the Brazils on her neck 
and fingers ; and with surely “ enough gay gold about her waist” in the 
way of watches, Trichinopoly chains, chatelaines and waist- buckles, 
to purchase that landed estate in the county of Northumberland allu- 
ded to by the proud young porter of Lord Viscount Bateman. Old 
Cosher sits smilingly by his blooming daughter, smoking; old Mrs 

Cosher (very fat, and with a quintuple chin), is frying fishin a remark- 
ably strong-smelling oil in the snuggery behind the bar, and Master 
Rabshekah Cosher, aged eight, is officiating as waiter, and pocketing the 
perquisites or royalties attached to his office with amazing rapidity, 
and with a confidence beyond his years. On the muddy pewter counter 
sits a huge tom-cat—a cat of grave and imposing mien, a feline Lord 
son ReReL i pet solemnly blinking from out his robes of three-piled 
‘ar. 
I may say of the customers of this hostelry, of the neighbouring pub- 
lic of the Three Hats, and of the Sheenies Arms round the corner, that 
the chief object of their Sunday morning’s sojourn is the buying or 
selling of some articles of merchandise. From old Simon Ryeck of Bre- 
men, who from his dress and piteous look you would not take to be 
worth twopence-halfpenny, but who from the depths of his greasy over- 
coat produces dazzling bracelets, and rings of price and necklaces such 
as @ princess might covet, and as you, my dear sir, would like to pre- 

sent to your bride that is to be; from Mr. Levi, who wants to dispose 
of a brocaded petticoat formerly in the wardrobe of Queen Anne; from 
Mr. Belasco, who has some humming-birds, unstuffed, to sell; and 
brings them out by handsful, till the table is covered with iris-tinted 
feathers; from these down to Jewish lads and striplings, willing to 
swop, buy, sell, or speculate on anything in a small way—bargaining 
is the rule, — consumption of grog or beer with no reservation the 
exception. Old Mr. Rybeck has just brought out of his waistcoat poc- 
ket (after much fumbling and diving, and bringing up rusty keys and 
bladeless penknives) a dirty screw of paper which you would take, hap- 
ly, to contain @ pennyworth of tobacco, but which, unscrewing, Mr. 
Rybeck shows to contain loose diamonds—four or five hundred pounds’ 
worth perhaps. From dirty hands to dirty hands are passed about 
massive golden chains and weighty arguments; and in some of the 
greasy, frayed, battered pocket-books, which are from time to time 
produced, lurk several of those autographs of Mr. Matthew Marshall, 
the sight of which is so good for sore eyes. 

One parting glance we give at these strange Sunday customers—these 
olive faces and glistening eyes, and moist, red, pulpy lips. Look around, 
ere you leave, at an engraving on the parlour wall, of the New Syna 
gogue and the Jews’ Asylum; at the passover cakes over the mantel- 
piece, kept there from year's end to year’s end; and, finally, into the 
dim snuggery in which Mrs. Cosher fried the fish. It is very dark and 
very narrow ; but there isa rich Turkey carpet and handsome furni- 
ture, and a great cupboard, making a brave show of plate and linen. 
Among the dinner-party damask you would find, I dare say, a signifi- 
cant garment—Mr. Cosher's shroud, which he wears over his clothes, 
and walks about City streets in on the day of the ‘* White Fast.” 

A sporting public-house. Have you any curiosity, gentle reader 
and student of beer in its varieties to peep at the interior of a “ fight- 
puposeee. ” You have: then let us stop our chariot before the sign 
below dcpicted. 

It is evening. The “mill” between Lurky Snaggs and Dan Pepper 
(the ‘* Kiddy”), for one hundred pounds a side, is due on the proximate 
morning. The parlour of the fighting-house, where the whereabouts of 
the fight is to be notified, is thronged by professional and amateur mem- 
bers of the Fancy. Hard talking has rendered these gentlemen’s throats 
rather dry. Beer is indignantly repudiated as something too drouthy 
and thin- bodied by these noble sportsmen; and steaming “ fours” of 
gin and “sixes” of brandy troop into the room on the waiter’s tray in 
succession, as rapid as the flowers from the inexhaustible hat of Herr 
Louis Dobler. The parlour itself is a pugnacious-looking apartment, 
grimed with smoke, the paper torn from the walls in bygone scufiles 
and punchings of heads. Belcher, Mendoza, and Molyneux the black 
spar ominously at the spectator from muddled mezzotinto plates in shab- 
by black frames; while a tarnished gilt frame, on the surface of which 
a thousand flies had given up the ghost, surroundsa portrait, in oils, of 
Mr Coffin himself, his muscles spasmodically developed, murderous 
highlows on his feet, anda gay Belcher handkerchief twisted round 
his waist ; the whole painted by Archy M‘Gilp (a clever man, but given 
to drinking). This work of art is flanked by a shadowy evanescent en- 
graving of Mr. Figg the fighter, stripped to box for the championshi 
in the reign of Queen Anne. There isa door, on the back of whic 
divers accusations of unpaid drams are scored in chalk against mem- 
bers of the Prize Ring. There is, wheezing before the fire, an elder] 
bull-dog, blind of one eye, and with a face so scratched and scarred, 
and beaten out of shape in former combats, so crafty, savage, and 
villanous of aspect, that were I to see it on human shoulders and 
in a felon’s dock, a thought very like ‘fifteen years across the water 
for you, my man,” would pass through my mind. The parlour ta- 
bles are dinted by angry pewter pots; the parlour chairs are dis- 
located by angry men who have used them as weapons of offence and 
defence, or who have exhibited feats of dexterity and strength with 
them—such as balancing them on the tips of their noses, swinging 
them on their little fingers at arms’ length, or holding them between 
their teeth. The parlour company is numerous and not select. Ina 
corner, tossing for half crowns in a hat with Spanks the omnibus- 
proprietor, is a Lord—a live lord, ye knaves! one of the few live 
lords who yet support the P.R. Heis in a rough great-coat, every 
hair of which stands on end like quills upon the fretful porcupine, 
and known in sporting circles, I believe, from its resemblance to 
the outer envelope of a shaggy dog, as a ‘* bow-wow coat.” This is 
Lord Shortford, Lurky Snaggs’s ** backer.” His noble father, the 
Earl of Absentaroo (whose broad lands were recently brought to the 
judicial hammer in the Encumbered Estates Court, in the island of Ire- 
land), is a zealous admirer of the ‘‘ noble art of self defence,” even at 
this time of day; he being on the wrong side of seventy, and very pa- 
ralytic. At his lordship’s Villa-Fisterati, near Cufficina, Tuscany, 
his lordship’s grooms frequently have a “‘set-to” on the lawn for his 
lordship’s amusement: with the gloves on, of course; though, if they 
fall off after the third or fourth round, his lordship is not unappeasably 
incensed. Next to the Lord is a cadaverous, wild-haired man, “ all 
tatter’d and torn.” He is an author, and cultivates literature upon 
small ‘‘ goes” of grog. He has written hand books to the ring, memo- 
rabilia of boxers, ana of sporting characters without end. He has the 
chronology of every event in every fight, from the days of Figg and 
Broughton to the last fight, at his fingers’ ends. His toilet is on his 
back ; his ates oes (in the shape of a felting comb with all the 
back teeth knocked out) is in his pocket, cheek-by jowl with his libra- 
ry (a torn copy of Boxiana) and his writing desk (a tattered pad), an 
iron pen lashed on to the stump of a tobacco-pipe by a piece of twine, 
and a penny bottle of ink with a paper plug formed from a defunct 
screw of birdseye tobacco instead of a cork. He is as strong as a bull, 
but never fights. He is an oracle, but too timid to bet, and too honest 
to go into the prophetic line of business. He is content to write his 
po yg? compositions on tap room tables for the meagre wages doled 
out to him by cheap sporting periodicals, to get drunk at those said 
tables afterwards, and to sleep peaceable beneath their Pembroke ca- 
nopies, when he falls. He has a pretty turn for poetry, and will write 
you an acrostic on any subject from geology to gaiters, for sixpence. 
He was a compositor once, and even works occasionally now, being able 
to set up in type the rounds of a fight, right off, without any manu- 
script. Lord Shortford patronises him, from time to time; and he is 


fond of reciting an ode, in the Alcaic measure, composed by him in ho- 
nour of his lordship, in which he (the pver) is celebrated ag the « Me- 
cenas of the ring,” and for which Mwecenas stood two dozen of Cham- 
pagne. The room is, besides, thronged by fighting men, all with close 
cro _ hair, flattened noses, discoloured faces, wide mouths short 
n of the natural allowance of teeth ; and all addicted to the wearing 
of coats with big buttons, cloth-boots, and staring shawls. Them, there 
are young gentlemen in loose and slack garments, who were lately flog. 
ged at Eton, and are now in the Guards—old gentlemen who have been 
& considerable time on town, and know, I am led to believe, every move 
thereon—seedy gentlemen living on their wits, and, seemingly, not 
thriving much on that course of diet. There are gentlemen who, from 
top to toe, are as plainly and clearly dupes as though they carried pi- 
eon inscribed in legible characters on their hat-bands ; and gentlemen 
in nose, whisker, and pervading appearance as unmistakeably hawks. 
There are some meritorious public characters decorated with a profu- 
sion of chains and rings, who know several Inspectors of the Metropo- 
litan Police by sight, are on bowing terms with the stipendiary magis- 
trates sitting at the London Police Offices, and who, I dare say, were 
you to ask them, could tell you which was the snuggest corner on 
Brixton tread-mill, and the warmest cell in Coldbath Fields prison, 
There is the landlord in a decent suit of black and a white neck-cloth, 
which costume, superadded to his bonifacial apron and his eminently 
prize fighting face, would tend to create a confused idea in your mind 
that, after he had been a gladiator, he had had a call and had gone 
into the ministry ; but, finding that not to agree with him, had taken, 
eventually, to the public line. Finally, there is Lurky Snaggs, him- 
self, the hero of to-worrow’s fray. Mr. Coffin has had him in training 
for the last two months; and the devoted Snaggs has worn spiked 
shoes, and carried dumb bells, and taken long country walks in heavy 
great-coats, and eaten semi-raw beef-steaks, all for the more effectual 
bruising, pounding, and mutilating of Dan Pepper, the ‘* Kiddy,” to- 
morrow morning. He broke away from his training a fortnight since, 
and was found in an adverse house solacing himself with a pint of raw 
rum, which abberation caused some terrible fluctuation in the betting- 
market; but, all things considered, he was very docile and abstemious, 
and is, as Mr. James Coffin triumphantly asseverates, ‘‘ in prime con- 
dition, with fiesh as firm as my thumb.” 
Betting, laughing, smoking, fierce quarrelling, snatches of roaring 
songs are the entertainments at the Bottleholder and Sponge. But 


Lurky Snaggs is off to bed, and we must be off with him —Household 
Words. 





FAIRY RINGS. 


In days of old, when Arthur filled the throne, 

W hose acts and fame to foreign lands where blown, 
The King of Elfs, and litle Fairy Queen 
Gambolled on heaths, and danced on every green. 
And where the jolly troop had led the round, 

The grass, wabthdeh, rose and marked the ground. 

As the autumn green takes possession of the meadows, and the hope 
of another spring cheers the labour of the husbandman, a thousand 
curious things may be seen in hedgerows, in copses, and by the stony 
wayside. Not the least interesting of these strange sights and autumn 
wonders are those rings of rich green grass which appear on lawns and 
old pastures, familiarly known as “ Fairy Rings,”—subjects of inquiry 
to the curious, and of poetic interest to the imaginative. These rings 
areof all sizes, ranging from the circumference of a common cart- wheel, 
to wide sweeps of fifteen or twenty feet diameter, and distinctly marked 
in outline by the rich greenness of the grass which forms the exterior 
circumference. There are nota few of those who love to ramble in 
green and shady places, and who know somewhat of the economy of the 
fields, who consider fairy rings mere pleasant fictions, whereas they 
are genuine realities, and may be seen by every observer who chooses 
to exercise patience and diligence. On the fiats at Wanstead, towards 
the gate which opens on the road to the ** Thatched House ;” on the 
smooth lawn of Cheshunt Park, and especially in front of Cheshunt 
House ; in the rich meadows between Highgate and Finchley ; and on 
the ** Rye,” at Peckham; we have always succeeded in finding fairy 
rings; and in no meadowy district will a diligent search go long 
unrewarded. 

In common with all appearances of a mysterious character, these 
rings have been long associated with the superstitions of the country, 
and time out of piind consecrated to the service of the fairies. They 
are, indeed, ti® impressions left by fairy feet upon the grass: where 
they have trodden in the giddy dance at midnight, rings of luxuriant 
verdure spring up, and so sacred are these circles of green, that the 
simple sheep abstain from them, and tread but softly where they grow. 
Shakspere makes beautiful use of this article of ancient faith, in that 
passage in the Tempest, where Prospero invokes for the last time the 
supernatural powers to his aid :— 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves ; 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make, 
W hereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mnshrooms. 
Drayton, speaking of the fairies, says— 
They in their courses make that round 
In meadows and in marshes found, 
Of them so called the fairy ground. 
According to Olaus Magnus, this cause of the circles in the grass, called 
‘Fairy Rings,” was a general belief with the northern nations; and 
most of our poets who adopt it, follow those traditions which the Norse- 
men left amongst us. ; ; 

Some very curious legends attach themselves to these fairy rings, as 
indeed they do to every other branch of fairy lore. In Scott’s Minstre/- 
sy of the Scottish Border, a strange story is related of a poor man, who 
being employed in pulling heather upon Peatlaw, near Carterhaugh, 
had tired of his labour, and had lain himself down to sleep upon a fairy 
ring. When he awoke, he was amazed to find himself in the midst of 
a populous city, to which, as well as to the means of transportation, he 
was a stranger. His coat was left upon the Peatlaw, and his bonnet, 
which had fallen off in the course of bis aerial journey, was afterwards 
found hanging on the steeple of the church at Lanark. The distress 
of the luckless adventurer was somewhat relieved by meeting a carrier 
whom he had formerly known, who carried him back to Glasgow by a 
slower conveyance than had taken him from thence. At Carterhaugh, 
at the confluence of the Ettrick and Yarrow, the peasants point out 
these rings as unmistakeable evidences of fairy revels ; and throughout 
Scotland, and more particularly in Selkirkshire, the belief in fairies and 
fairy influence is still pertinaciously held by the peasants. Moses Pitt, 
in a scarce tract, relates that his female servant—‘‘ Anne Jeffries was 
one day sitting in an arbour in the garden knitting, and there sudden- 
ly came over the hedge six persons of small stature, all clothed in green, 
which frightened her so much so as to throw her into a sickness They 
continued their appearance to her, never less than two at a time, nor 
ever more than eight. From harvest time tothe Christmas following, 
these fairies came to her and fed her; and one day,” says Moses 
Pitt—who was either a fool or a gross deceiver—‘ one day she gave 
me a piece of her [fairy] bread, which I did eat, and think it was the 
most delicious food that ever I did eat, either before or since. The same 
favoured Anne Jeffries was once presented with a silver cup by these 
fairies, and was often seen dancing around the trees, alleging that she 
was dancing with the fairies. Much as they favoured her, however, in 
her times of prosperity, the fairies fearfully deserted her in the hour 
of danger, for being thrown into jail as an imposter, instead of aiding 
in her escape, they forsook her igelljes 
To dance on ringlets to the whistling wind, 

It was one of the primary articles of Delta’s faith, that 
The leaden patenes of Truth, 

. its rainbow hues, 
Fath disencehed the fields of half their flowers. . 
And in his poem of Enchantment, he sets forth that poetry is being 
shamed out of existence by the march of modern science,—an assertion 
which is untrue as regards the poetry of human experience and senti- 
ment, though well borne out in the fate which has already fallen upon 
the legends and fancies of poetical superstitions. Trath and poetry 
may march together—truth widening the field and nouns up new + 
sources for the growth of poetry, and poetry shedding a ep agg 
lustre on the acquisitions of truth. Newton dissects the yooncy an 
by showing its prismatic structure, disenchants it of its ones hen 
Franklin analyzes the thunder, and by pointing out its electrica “> 
robs it of its avenging voice; and in the same manner, the man yw 4 
ence, kneeling on the green turf to speculate upon the fairy ring, oti 
that, like other natural appearances which have worn for & time poeti- 
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my of nature. It seems at first sight a pity to sweep away a faney so 
beautiful ; but yet trath—though only the truth of a fairy ring—is 
superior to fiction, and until the cold inquiry of the student of physics 
clips the wings of the soul on the one hand, it enlarges its life on the 
other, and science by increasing wonder, works in harmony with all 
truth in the extension of the field of poetry. ‘ 

To disenchant the fairy rings has cost the philosophers considerable 
trouble. So sagacious an observer as Gilbert White, never accurately 
fathomed the beautiful phenomenon; nor did Captain Brown, one of 
the ablest editors of the Selbourne letters, who absurdly attributes 
them to electrical agency. The electrical theory of their production 
was a favourite one during the infancy of electrical science, when it 
was the fashion to attribute everything of a puzzling character to that 
subtle agency. Sir Walter Scott held the same opinion, and speaks of 
them as the “electrical rings, which vulgar credulity supposes to be 
traces of fairy revels.” It is the more strange that this opinion should 
have been cherished, when the true cause had been hinted at again and 
again by the poets,—whose words are as often prophetic in regard to 
the discoveries of science, as they are of ethical and historical develop- 
ments. Shakspere, ic the passage already quoted, sounds the key-note 
where he speaks of the fairies as ‘“‘ making the midnight mushrooms ;” 
and the author of Round about our Coal Fire, speaks suggestively of 
the frequent appearance of these rings in spots ‘‘ where mushrooms 
grow ;” these luxuriant rings of grass being caused solely by the growth 
of successive crops of certain species of fungi. J 

The law of agriculture which insists upon the rotation of crops, has 
no more palpable illustration than these mysterious developments in 
the meadows. The recent discovery, that when one kind of plants has 
occupied a spot for a certain length of time, the soil becomes uufit for 
that plant, but will readily nourish another kind, makes it evident that 
rotatien of crops is no invention of man, but a provision of nature, and 
& prominent feature in her vegetableeconomy. Dr. Roget, in his Bridge- 
water treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology, gives the result 
of a series of experiments performed on plants, by immersing their roots 
in filtered water for several days; when, after the lapse of a certain 
time, the water became charged with certain excretions, or matters 
cast off from the plant, which excretions, in the case of the roots of the 
Chandenilla muralis, consisted of a bitter narcotic substance, similar 
to opium. M. Macaire found that neither the roots ner stems of the 
same plants, when completely detached and immersed, would produce 
this effect; and hence he concludes that it is an exudation from the 
roots which takes place only when the plant is in a state of living and 
healthy growth. Now we can easily understand how it is that plants 
of one kind will not flourish in the same soil for any length of 
time. When rooted in the soil, the plant continues to excrete 
or throw off certain matters which are injurious to it, or which 
have served their purpose in its economy ; and the soil getting charged 
with these exudations, becomes at last wholly unfit for the plant which 
has occupied it, though the principles which proved obnoxious to that 
one, may be nutritious and desirable for plants of another kind. Hence, 
in clearing the American woods itis found, that if the ground is allow- 
ed to run out of tillage, the vegetable tribes which formerly occupied 
it do not spring up again, but trees of another order and different con- 
stitution takes possession of the soil ; and in the same manner the sali- 
caria flou ishes in the vicinity of the willow, and the broom-rape in 
that of the hemp. 

Of plants which exercise this influence in a special manner, the fungi 
are among the most prominent; for wherever any of the tribe take root, 
they speedily render the soil unfit for their continued growth. The 
7 thus rendered pernicious to fungous growths is particularly suit- 
able for grasses, and as the fungi disappear, grasses take their place 
in a rich and luxuriant growth. Here then is the secret of the fairy 
ring,—the result of one of nature’s systems of successive crops. 

To pursue the inquiry a step further, and ascertain why grass in 
na to other plants should flourish where mushrooms decay, we 

ave only to analyze the latter plant, and a solution immediately pre- 
senta itself. The ashes of the various kinds of fungi found in fairy 
rings, yield in analysis small quantities of silica, lime, magnesia, iron, 
sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, and soda. Potash and phosphoric acid 
occur also, but in very large proportions, the first amounting to fifty 
five per cent. of the entire analysis, and the second to twesty-nine per 
cent., so as together to constitute the bulk of inorganic constituents. 
Now phosphorus and potash are the finest of manures for grass; and 
hence, beside the fact of the soil becoming unfitted for the continuance 
of fungi, the latter may be partially driven from the field, choked out 
in fact by the rapid and luxurious growth of grass in thé rich soil thus 
provided for it. 

A question of considerable interest arises as to why these growths 
of herbage should take a circular form, and maintain, as they do, such 
an uniformity of arrangement and development? This question will 
be best answered by a consideration of the detailed structure of a fairy 
ring, and of the nature of the plants which compose it. A circle which 
has attained some six or eight feet diameter, will be found to contain a 
considerable variety of the mushroom plants, and several distinct kinds 
of green herbage. In the centre will be found scattered several of the 
common edible fungi, and sometimes a few of the rarer species. The 
most frequent are the 14garicus campestris, or common mushroom ; 
Agaricus oreades; A. pratenis, and A. muscarius, or fly agaric, and 
the champignon. The curious heart-shaped and stemless Lycoperdon 
proteus may also occasionally be found; but the plants most common 
are the champignons and garicus pratensis, both of which we have 
ourselves found in plenty on the riugs at Cheshunt, the champignons 
being of an excellent quality. In the interior of the ring, forming the 
first portion of the ring from the centre, we find sweet-scented vernal 
grass, (Anthoranthum odoratum); next that, a broad ring of rank 
meadow grass; and beyond that, a circle composed of various meadow 
plants, as glaucous heath grass, common thyme, mouse ear hawkweed, 
with occasional sprinklings of 4garicus viresus and Lycoperdon pro- 
teus. Of A. oreades, Withering says,—‘‘I am satisfied that the bare 
and brown, or highly clothed and verdant circles in pasture fields, 
called fairy rings, are caused by the growth of this agaric. We have 
many of them in Edgbaston Park: the largest, which is eighteen feet 
in diameter, and about as many inches broad in the periphery, where 
the agarics grow, has existed for some years.” 

If we suppose then that some few specimens of mushroom spring up, 
—as they do usually in the droppings of cattle,—and after attaining 
their full growth scatter their spawn around them, we shall obtain 
immediately a miniature picture of a fairy ring. The fungi which first 
took possession of the soil have used up all its phosphorus and potash, 
and have charged the mould with excretions injurious to themselves 
Hence, the crop of fungi which spring from their seeds or spawn, will 
form a circle all round the spot which was occupied by their predeces- 
sors. The centre, deserted by the mushroom, will be taken possession 
of by grasses, which, rooting in a soil prepared for them, find additional 
nutriment in the phosphoric acid and potash which the fungi return to 
tke soil, when they pass into decay. Crop after crop of fungi follow, 
each one receding from the centre and passing outwards on to new soil, 
followed up at the same time by the rampant grasses. The central 
grass will soon have used up the rich deposits formed by the first crop 
of fungi, and, losing its rankness, will allow of the growth of other 
meadow plants. Common daisy and other plants will then spring up 
in the centre, and now and then a few agurics will appear, and other 
tribes of fungi, now enabled to vegetate in consequence of the refresh- 
ment the soil has received from the grass,—the soil being charged with 
the spawn of various species, waiting only the conditions necessary to 
their growth. Thus the interior of the ring becomes a mixture of thin 
grass, meadow and heath plants, and various fungi; and while this has 
been taking place, the ring of rich and rank grass bas been following 
the outer ring of fungi, luxuriating in the soil which each succeeding 
crop deserts, and thus extending, by a steady thouglr slow process, the 
dimensions of the ring itself. In addition also to the suitability of the 
soil for grass when it has become unfit for fungi, the latter retain the 
potash and phosphorus of the soil in a collective form for the nourish- 
ment of the grass, and take possession of new soil beyond that they 
previously occupied. The fungi and the grass are then pitched in 
battle one against the other,—the fight is unequal, and the grass con- 
quers; and thus, what it does not gain by the voluntary desertion of 
the soil by the fungi, it accomplishes by overgrowing and choking them, 
—continually advancing from withia outwards, feeding as it extends 
itself, upon the remains of its fallen foe. 

In the garden of Gilbert White, in the valley at Selbourne, was one 
of these rings. which had occupied the same spot for six successive 
years, and perhaps longer; but for that period it had been annually 
observed, hovering over the green sod on which the old man’s feet had 
often trod, like a fairy oblation to the departed naturalist. Perhaps 
the circumstance of the fungi being destroyed before they attain perfec- 
tion, as would naturally be the case ona lawn, may sufficiently account 
for the ring above mentioned remaining of the same diameter for several 
seasons. When they occur on hill-sides, the lower part of the circle is 
usually open, and sometimes it happens that, owing to the new crop of 





fungi which sometimes springs up in the centre, a second ring of very 
rank $ appears within the larger one, and forms in this way avery 
beautiful object. Such rings as these we have often found on the grassy 
embarkment of the Birmingham Railway, near to the London end of the 
Primrose Hill tunnel. In 1846, we found a fine ring at Wanstead, in 
which the common toadstool had taken up its abode, and flourished to 
the entire exclusion of every other fungus. Only a few weeks since, 
we found several flourishing rings on Hampstead Heath, which were 
crowded with the finest of champignons ; a vast number of these we 
gathered, and had the pleasure of making intimate acquaintance with 
their excellence in the soup which appeared on the table next day. In 
rich meadows the interior of the ring—at least as far as our own obser- 
vations go—is usually bare and brown, without trace of fungi of any 
kind, while the grass surrounding it is of a very rich and luxuriant 
character. If the plants in the interior be pulled up, the spawn of the 
mushrooms will trequently be found attached to their roots, and in the 
barren interior of the circle, at the depth of two or three inches, the 
soil will be found saturated with it. 

Such is the disenchantment which the fairy ring must now undergo ; 
not to the destruction of its beauty, not to the lessening of our interest 
in its growth,—but to the exaltation of our views of the vast economy 
of nature, and of that wisdum which lies behind nature, whose workings 
are seen to be as perfect and as beautiful in the vast machinery of re- 
volving stars, as in the successive growths of fairy rings. Of old, it 
was deemed sacrilege to question the mysteries of nature; and to pry 
into alleged supernatural powers brought shame and suffering in return. 
Science, supplanting these unseen powers with agencies more subtle 
and wonders more enchanting, bids us ask and ask again, giving to each 
trustful question answers full of wonder and full of joy. 





HYPATIA. 
CHAP. XIX.—JEWS AGAINST CHRISTIANS. 

The little porter, after having carried Arsenius’ message to Miriam, 
had run back in search of Philammon and his foster-father ; and not 
finding them, had spent the evening in such frantic rushings to and 
fro, as produced great doubt of his sanity among the people of the 
quarter. At last hunger sent him home to supper; at which meal he 
tried to find vent for his excited feelings in his favourite employment 
of beating his wife. Whereon Miriam’s two Syrian slave girls, at- 
tracted by her screams, came to the rescue, threw a pail of water over 
him, and turned him out of doors. He, nothing discomfited, likened 
himself smilingly to Socrates conquered by Xantippe, and, philosophi- 
cally yielding to circumstances, hopped about like a tame magpie for 
a couple of hours at the entrance of the alley, pouring forth a stream 
of light raillery on the passers by, which several times endangered his 
personal safety ; till at last Philammon, hurrying breathlessly home, 
rushed into his arms. 

‘“‘Hush! Hither with me! 
you.” 

** Who?” 

** Miriam herself. Be secret as the grave. You she will see and 
speak with. The message of Arsenius she rejected in language which 
it is unnecessary for philosophic lips to repeat. Come; but give her 
good words—as are fit toan enchantress who can stay the stars in 
their courses, and command the spirits of the third heaven.” 

Philammon hurried home with Eudemon. Little cared he now for 
Hypatia’s warning against Miriam.......Was he not in search of a 
sister ?”’ 

**So, you wretch, you are back again,” cried one of the girls, as they 
knocked at the outer door of Miriam’s apartments. ‘*‘ What do you 
mean by bringing young men here at this time of night ?” 

** Better go down and beg pardon of that poor wife of yours. She 
has been weeping and praying for you to her crucifix all the evening, 
you ungrateful little ape!’ 

‘*Female superstitions—but I forgive her......Peace, barbarian 
women! I bring this youthful philosopher hither by your mistress’ 
own appointment.” 

‘* He must wait, then, in the ante-room. 
my mistress at present ”’ 

So Philammon waited in a dark, dingy ante-room, luxuriously fur- 
nished with faded tapestry, and divans which lined the walls, and 
fretted and fidgetted, while the two girls watched him over their em- 


Your star still prospers. She calls for 


There is a gentleman with 








“ Well, my ne boy, and what do you want with the poor old 
scribed Jewess? Have you coveted yet any of the pretty t Ww 

— —_ iy the wit to make her slave-demons save from the Christian 
ro 

_Philammon’s tale was soon told. The old woman listened, wate 
him intently with her burning eye; and then answered, slowly— 

** Well, and what if you are a alave ?” 

*‘AmTone, then? AmI?” 

‘Of course you are. Arsenius spoke truth. I saw him buy you at 
Ravenna, just fifteen years ago. I bought your sister at the same time. 
She is two-and-twenty now. You were four years younger than her, 
I should say.” 

‘Oh heavens! and you know my sister still,—is she Pelagia ?” 

_*« You were a pretty boy,” went on the hag, apparently not heari 
him. ‘‘ItI had thought you were going to grow up as beautiful ant 
as clever as you are, 1 would have bought you myself. The Goths were 
just marching, and Arsenius gave only eighteen gold pieces for you— 
or twenty—I am growing old, and forget everything, I think. But there 
would have been the expense of your education, and your sister cost 
me in training—oh what sums! Not that she was not worth the money 
—no, no, the darling !” 

** And you know where she is ? 
tell me!” 

“« Why, then ?” 

“ Why, then? Have 
she not my sister ?”’ 


_* Well! You have done very well for fifteen years without your 
sister—why can you not do as well now? You don’t recollect her— 
you don’t love her.” 

** Not love her? I would die for her—die for you, 
help me to see her !”” 

** You would, would you? And if I brought you to her, what then? 
She is happy enough now, and rich enough. Could you make her hap- 
pier or richer ?” 

‘Can you ask? I must—I will—reclaim her from this infamy.” 

* Ah ha! sir monk! I expected as much. I know, none knows bet- 
ter, what those fine words mean. The burnt child dreads the fire, but 
the burnt old woman quenches it, you will find. Now listen. I donot 
say that you shall not see her—I do not say that Pelagia herself is not 
the woman whom you seek—but—you are in my power. Don’t frown 
and pout. Ican deliver you as a slave to Arsenius when I choose. 
One word from me to Orestes, and you are in fetters as a fugitive.” 

‘* I will escape !’’ cried he, fiercely. 

‘** Escape me?” She laughed, pointing to the teraph. ‘* Me, who, 
if you fled beyond Kaf, or dived to the depths of the ocean, could make 
these dead lips confess where you were, and command demons to bear 
you back to me on their wings! Escape me! Better to obey me, and 
see your sister.”’ 

Philammon shuddered, and submitted. The s 
eye, the terror of her words, which he half believ 
longing, conquered him, and he gasped out— 

**T will obey you—only—only—” 

* Only you are not quite a man yet, but half a monk still, eh? I 
must know that before [ help you, my pretty boy. Are you a monk 
still, or a man ?” 

“¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

** Ah, ha, ha!” laughed she, shrilly. ‘ And these Christian d 
don’t know what a man means? Are you a monk, then? leaving the 
man alone, as above your understanding.” 

‘*I—I am a student of philosophy.” 

“* But no man?” 

**T am a man, [ suppose.” 

**I don’t; if you had been, you would have been making love like a 
man to that heathen woman many a month ago.” 

**T—to her?” 

** Yes, I—to her!” said Miriam, coarsely imitating his tone of shock- 
ed humility. ‘‘I, the poor penniless boy-scholar, to her, the great, 
rich, wise, worshipped she-philosopher, who holds the sacred keys of 
the inner shrine of the east wind—and just because I am a man, and 
the handsomest man in Alexandria, and she a woman, and the vainest 
woman in Alexandria, and therefore | am stronger than she, and can 
twist her round my finger, and bring her to her knees at my feet when 
I like, as soon as [ open my eyes, and discover that 1 amaman.. Eh, 


Oh tell me—in the name of merey, 


you not the heart of a human being in you? Is 


if you will but 


ll of the woman’s 
, and the agony of 





broidery out of the corners of their eyes, and agreed that he was a very 
stupid person for showing no inclination to return their languishing 
glances. . P. . 

In the meanwhile, Miriam, within, was listening, with a smile of grim 
delight, to a swarthy and weather-beaten young Jew. 


boy! Did she ever teach you that among her mathematics and meta- 
pageiee. and gods and goddesses ?” 

i stoo | blushing scarlet. The sweet poison had entered, 
and every vein glowed with it for the first time in his life. Miriam 





«*T knew, mother in Israel, that all depended on my pace, and night 
and day I rode from Ostia toward Tarentum; but the messenger of the 
uncircumcised was better mounted than I; I therefore bribed a certain 
slave to lame his horse, and I passed him by a whole stage on the second 
day. Nevertheless, by night the Philistine had caught me up again— 
the evil angels helping him; and my soul was mad within me.” 

**And what then, Jonadab Bar- Zebudah ?” 

“*I bethought me of Ehud, and of Joab also, when he was pursued by 
Asahel, and considered much of the lawfulness of the deed, not being a 
man of blood. Nevertheless, we were together in the darkness, and I 
smote him.” 

Miriam clapped her hands. 

** Then putting on his clothes, and taking his letters and credentials, 
as was but reasonable, [ passed myself off for the messenger of the Em- 
peror, and so rode the rest of that journey at the expense of the hea- 
then; and I hereby return you the balance saved.” 

** Never mind the balance. Keep it, thou worthy son of Jacob. What 
next ?” 

** When I came to Tarentum, I sailed in the galley which I had char- 
tered from certain sea-robbers. Valiant men they were, nevertheless, 
and kept true faith with me. For when we had come half way, rowing 
with all our might, behold another galley coming in our wake and about 
to pass us by, which I knew for an Alexandrian, and the Captain also, 
who assured me that she had come from hence to Brundusium with let- 
ters from Orestes.” 

** Well ?” 

**Tt seemed to me both base to be passed, and more base to lose all 
the expense wherewith you and our elders had charged themselves; so 
I took counsel with the man of blood, offeriag him over and abov oar 
bargain, two hundred gold pieces of my own, which please pay to my 
account with Rabbi Ezekiel, who lives by the Water-gate in Pelusium 
Then the pirates, taking counsel, agreed to run down the enemy; for 
our galley was a sharp-beaked Liburnian, while theirs was only a light 
messenger trireme.” 

** And you did it ?” 

** Else had I not beenhere. They were delivered into our hands, so 
that we struck them fullin mid-length, and they sank like Pharaoh 
and his host.” 

‘**So perish all the enemies of the nation!” cried Miriam. 
now it 
days * 

‘* Impossible, the Captain assured me, owing to the rising of the wind, 
and the signs of southerly storm.” 

“Here, take this letter for the Chief Rabbi, and the blessing of a 
mother in Israel. Thou hast played the man for thy people; and thou 
shalt go to the grave full of years and Lonours, with men-servants and 
maid-servants, gold and silver, children and children’s children, with 
thy foot on the necks of heathens, and the blessing of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and eat of the goose which is fattening in the desert, and the 
Leviathan which lieth in the great sea, to be meat for all true Israelites 
at the last day.” 

And the Jew turned and went out, perhaps, in his simple fanaticism, 
the happiest man in Egypt at that moment. 

He passed out through the ante-chamber, leering at the slave girls, 
and scowling at Philammon; and the youth was usherel into the pre- 
sence of Miriam. 

She sat, coiled up like a snake, on a divan, writing busily in a tablet 
on her knees, while upon the cushions beside her glittered splendid 
jewels, which she had been fingering over as a child might its toys. 
She did not look up for a few minutes; and Philammon could not help, 
in spite of his impatience, looking round the little room, and contrast 
ing its dirty splendour, and heavy odour of wine, and food, and per- 
fumes, with the sunny grace and cleanliness of Greek houses. Against 
the walls stood presses and chests fretted with fantastic Orient.l carv- 
ing; illuminated rolls of parchment lay in heaps in ac rner; a lamp 
of strange form hung from the ceiling, and shed a dim and lurid light 
upon an object which chilled the youth’s blood for a moment—a brac 
ket against the wall, on which, in a plate of gold, engraven with mys- 

tic signs, stood the mummy of an infant’s head ; one of those teraphim, 
from which, as Philammon knew, the sorcerers of the East professed 
to evoke oracular responses. 


** And 
is impossible, you say, for fresh news to arrive for these ten 


saw her advantage. 

«There, there—don’t be frightened at your new lesson. After all, 
I liked you from the first moment I saw you, and asked the teraph about 
you, and I got an answer—such an answer !—You shall know it some 
day. At all events, it set the poor old soft-hearted Jewess on throwi: 
away her money. Did you ever guess from whom your monthly gol 
piece came?” 

Philammon started, and Miriam burst into loud, shrill laughter. 

‘From Hypatia, Pll warrant! From the fair Greek woman, of 
= child that you are—never thinking of the poor old 

ewess.” 

** And did you? did you: gasped Philammon. ‘‘ Havel to thank 
you, then, for that strange generoslty !” 

‘* Not to thank me, but to obey me; for mind, I can prove your debt 
to me, every obol, and claim it if I choose. But don’t fear; I won’t be 
hard on you, just because you are in mypower. I hate every one who 
is not so. As soon as I have a hold on them I begin to love them. Old 
folks, like children, are fond of their own playthings.” 

** And [am yours, then ?” said Philammon fiercely. 

‘* You are indeed, my beautiful boy,” answered she, looking up with 
so insinuating a smile that he could not be angry. ‘“ After all, I know 
how to toss my balls gently—and for these forty years I have only 
lived to make young folks happy ; so you need not be afraid of the poor 
soft-hearted old woman. Now—you saved Orestes’ life yesterday.” 

‘* How did you find out that?” 

“I? I know everything. I know what the swallows say when they 
pass each other on the wing, and what the fishes think of in the sum- 
mer sea. —You, too, will be able to guess some day, without the ter- 
aph’s help. But in the meantime you must enter Orestes’ service. 
Why ?—What are you hesitating about? Do you not know that you 
are high in his favour? He will make you secretary—raise you to be 
chamberlain some day, if you know how to make good use of your for- 
tune.” 

Philammon stood in astonished silence; and at last— 

‘Servant to that man? What carel for himor his honours? Why 
do you tantalize me thus? I have no wish on earth but to see my 
sister !” 

«* You will be far more likely to see her if you belong to the court of 
a great cfliicer—perhaps more than an officer——than if you remaina 
penniless monk. Not thatI believe you. Your only wish on earth, eh? 
Do you not care, then, ever to see the fair Hypatia again?” 

*[? Why should not I see her? Am I not her pupil ?” 

«She will not have pupils much longer, my child. If you wish to 
hear her wisdom—and much good may it do you—you must go for it 
henceforth somewhat nearer to Orestes’ palace than the lecture-room 
is. Ah! youstart. Havel found you an argument now? No—ask 
no questions. I explain nothing to monks. Bat take these letters ; to- 
morrow morning at the third hour, go to Orestes’ palace, and ask for 
his secretary, Echan the Chaldee. Say boldly that you bring import- 
ant news of state—and then follow your star; it is a fairer one than 
you fancy. Go! obey me, or you see no sister.” 

Philammon felt himself trapped, but, after all, what might not thig 
strange woman do for him? It seemed, if not his only path, still his 
nearest path to Pelagia; and in the meanwhile he was in the hag’s 
power, and he must submit to his fate ; so he took the letters, and went 
out.” 

‘«‘ And so you think that you are going to have her ?” chuckled Mi- 
riam to herself, when Philammon went out. ‘ To make a penitent of 
her, eh—a nun, or a she hermit; to set her to appease your God by 
crawling on all-fours among the mummies for twenty years, with a 
chain round her neck and a clog at her ankle, fancying herself all 
the while the bride of the Nazarene? And you think that old Miriam 
is goiag to give her up to you for that? No, no, sir Monk! Better 
she were dead!,.......Follow your dainty bait!—follow it, as the 
donkey does the grass which his driver offers him, always an inch from 
his nose ...........You in my power!—and Orestes in my power! 
.seeeeeeL must negociate that new loan to-morrow, I sup 
Ishall never be paid ‘The dog will ruin me, after all! How much is 
itnow? Let me see.”........And she fumbling in her escri- 
toire, over bonds and notes of hand. ‘*Ighall never be paid; bat pow- 
er !—to have power! To see those heathen slaves and Christian hounds 
plotting and vapouring, and fancying themselves the masters of the 
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At last, she looked up, and spoke in a shrill, harsh voiced 


world, and never dreaming that we are pulling the strings, and they 








s '—we, the children of the promises—we, the nation— 
of Abraham! Poor devils! 1 could almost pity them, as 


are our 
we, th 
I think of their faces when Messiah comes, and they find out who were 


the true lords of the world, after all!........ He must be Emperor of 


South, though, that Orestes; he must, though I have to lend him 
Raphael's jewels to make him so. For he must marry the Greek wo- 
man. Heshall. She hates him, of course........80 much the deeper 
revenge for me. And she loves that monk. I saw it in her eyes there 
in the . So much the better for me. too. He will dangle wil- 

y enough at Orestes’ heels for the sake of being near her—poor 
pm i We will make him secretary, or chamberlain. He has wit en- 
ough for it, they say, or for anything. And then, Orestesand he shall 
be the two jaws of my pincers, to squeeze what I want out of that Greek 
Jezebel.....-+- And then—then for the black agate !”’ 

Was the end of her speech a bathos? Perhaps not; for as she spoke 
the last word, she drew from her bosom, where it hung round her neck 
by a chain, broken talisman, exactly similar to the one which she 
coveted so fiercely, and looked at it long and lovingly—kissed ween 
over it—spoke to it—fondled it in her arms as a mother would a child 
—murmured over it snatches of 'ullabies ; and her grim, withered fea- 
tures grew softer, purer, grander ; and rose ennobled, for a moment, to 
their long-lost might-have-been, to that personal ideal which every 
soul brings with it into the world, which shines, dim and potential, in 
the face of every sleeping babe, before it has been scarred, and distort- 
ed, and encrusted in the long tragedy of life. Sorceress she was, pan- 
der and slave dealer, steeped to the lips in falsehood, ferocity, and 
avarice ; yet that paltry stone brought home to her some thought, true, 
spiritual, impalpable, unmarketable, before which all her treasures 
and all her ambition were as worthless in her own eyes as they were 
in the eyes of the angels of Ged. 

But little did Miriam think that at the same moment a brawny, 
clownish monk was — in Cyril’s private chamber, and, indulged 
with the special honour of a cup of good wine in the Patriarch’s very 

resence, was telling to him and Arsenius the following history ;— 

* So I, finding that the Jews had chartered this pirate ship, went to 
the master thereof, and finding favour in his eyes, hired myself to row 
therein, being sure, from what I had overheard from the Jews, that she 
‘was destined to bring the news to Alexandria as quickly as possible 
Therefore, fulfilling the work which his holiness had entrusted to my 
incapacity, I embarked, and rowed continually among the rest, and 
being unskilled in such labour, received many curses and stripes in 
the cause of the church—the which I trust are laid to my account here- 
after. Moreover, Satan entered into me, desiring to slay me, and almost 
tore me asunder, so that I vomited much, and loathed all manner of 
meat. Nevertheless, I rowed on valiantly, being such as I am, vomit- 

continually, till the heathens were moved with wonder, and forbore 
to beat me, giving me strong liquors in pity; wherefore I rowed all 
the more valiantly day and night, trusting that by my unworthiness 
the — of the Catholic Church might be in some slight wise as- 


* And so itis,” quoth Cyril, Why do you not sit down, man?” 

** Pardon me,” quoth the monk, with a piteous gesture; ‘‘ of sitting, 
as of all carnal pleasure, cometh satiety at the last.” 

** And now,” said Cyril, ‘‘ what reward amI to give you for your 

service ?” 

‘* It is reward enough to know thatI have done good service. Never- 
theless, if the holy Patriarch be so inclined without reason, there is an 
ancient Christian, my mother according to the flesh——” 

**Come to me to-morrow, and she shall be well seen to. And mind— 
look to it, if I make you not a deacon of the city, when I promote 
Peter.” 

The monk kissed his superior’s hand, and withdrew. Cyril turned 
— betrayed for once into geniality by his delight, and smiting 

thigh— 

* We have beaten the heathen for once, eh?” And then, in the usual 
artificial tone of an ecclesiastic—‘ And what would my father recom- 
— in furtherance of the advantage so mercifully thrown into our 

>? 

Arsenius was silent. 

*T,” went on Cyril, ‘‘should be inclined to announce the news this 
very night, in my sermon. 

Arsenius shook his head. 

‘© Why not? why not?” asked Cyril, impatiently. 

** Better to keep it secret till others tell it. Reserved knowledge is 
always reserved strength; and if the man, as I hope he does mot, in 
tends evil to the church, let him commit himself before you wae your 
knowledge against him. True, you may have a scruple of conscience 
as to the lawfulness of allowing a sin which you might prevent. To me 
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But Philammon’s whole soul was fixed on those words. ‘“ His bride 
elect!” i Was it that Miriam’s hints of the day before had 
raised some selfish vision, or was it pity and horror at such a fate for 
her, for his idol ?—But he past five minutes in a dream, from which he 
was awakened by the sound of another and a still dearer name. 

** And now, for Pelagia. Wecan but try.” 

* Your Excellency might offend the Goth.” ; 
“Curse the Goth! He shall have his choice of all the beauties in 
Alexandria, and be Count of Pentapolis if he likes. But a spectacle I 
must have; and no one but Pelagia can dance Venus Anadyomene.” 
Philammon’s blood rushed to his heart, and then back again to his 
brow, as he reeled with horror and shame. 

** The people will be mad with joy to see her on the stage once more. 
Little they thought, the brutes, how I was plotting for their amuse- 
ment, even when as drunk as Silenus. 

** Your nobility only lives for the good of your slaves.” 

“Here, boy! So fair a lady requires a fair messenger. You shall 
enter on my service at once, and carry this letter to Pelagia. Why? 
—why do you not come and take it?” 

“To Pelagia?” gasped the boy. “In the theatre’? Publicly? Venus 
Anadyomene ?”’ 

** Yes, fool! Were you, too, drunk last night after all?” 

‘** She is my sister !” 

“ Well—and what of that? Not that I believe you, you villain! 
So!” said Orestes, who comprehended the matterinaninstant. ‘‘ Ap- 
paritors !” 

The door opened, and the guard appeared. 

** Here is a good boy who is inclined to make a fool of himself. Keep 
him out of harm’s way for a few days. But don’t hurt him; for, after 
all, he saved my life yesterday, when you scoundrels ran away.” 

And the hapless youth was collared, and led down a vaulted passage 
into the guard-room, amid the jeers of the guard, who seemed only to 
owe him a grudge for his yesterday’s prowess, and showed great alac- 
rity in fitting him witha heavy set of irons; which done, he was thrust 
head foremost into a cell of the prison, locked in, and left to his medi- 
tations. 





ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Continued from last week. 


During the memorable events which we have been describing the 
character and position of Wellington had risen to a signal pitch of re- 
poiaiios and esteem. A successful soldier and a popular commander 

e had been accounted from the begizning, but he was now recognized 
as something infinitely more. By degrees the Spanish war had become 
& conspicuous element in the mighty European struggle; and it was 
the only war, indeed, in which an ascendant was permanently main- 
tained over the star of Napoleon. All eyes were therefore turned upon 
the general enjoying such an exclusive privilege of genius or fortune. 
Nor were his merits limited to the field of battle alone. He was the 
visible adviser of Spanish and Portuguese statesmen, and whatever ad- 
ministrative successes awaited their efforts were due to no counsels but 
his. His clear vision and steady judgment disentangled all the in- 
tricacies of democratic intrigues or courtly corruption, and detected at 
once the path of wisdom pe | policy. It was impossible, too, that his 
views should be confined to the Peninsula. In those days all politics 
wore a cosmopolitan character. There was but one great question be. 
fore the eyes of the world—European freedom or European servitude, 
—the ‘French Empire” on one side and a coalition of adversaries or 
victims on the other. Wellington’s eye was cast over the plains of Ger- 
many, cver the wilds of Russia, on the shores of the Baltic, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. His sagacity estimated every combina- 
tion at its true import, and measured the effects of every expedition, 
while his victories served to check despondency or animate resistance 
in countries far removed from the scene of his operations. The battle 
of Salamanca was celebrated by the retiring Russians with rejoicings 
which fell ominously on the ears of their pursuers, and the triumph of 
Vittoria determined the wavering policy of Austria against the totter- 
ing fortunes of Napoleon. These circumstances lent a weight to the 
words of Wellington such as had rarely been before experienced either 
by statesman or soldier. On all points relating to the one great prob- 
lem of the day his opinion was anxiously asked and respectfully received 
—and not by his own Government alone, but by all Cabinets concerned 
in the prosecution of the pending struggle. When, therefore, the dis. 
solution of Napoleon’s empire compelled a new organization of France, 
the Duke of Wellington was promptly dispatched to Paris as the person 
most competent to advise and instruct the new Administration—four 





it seems that the sin lies in the will rather than in the deed, and that 
sometimes—I only say sometimes—it may be a means of saving, the 
sinner to allow his root of iniquity to bear fruit, and fill him with his 
own devices.” 

** Dangerous doctrine, my father.” : 

*« Like all sound doctrine—a savour of life or of death, according as 
it is received. I have not said it to the multitude, but to a discerning 
brother. And even politically speaking—let him commit himself, if 
he be really plotting rebellion, and then speak, and smite his Babel 
tower.” 

“You think, then, that he does not know of Heraclian’s defeat al- 
ready ?” 

*¢ If he does, he will keep it secret from the people; and our chances 
of turning them suddenly will be nearly the same.” 

‘Good. After all, the existence of the Catholic Church depends on 
this struggle, and it is well to be wary. Beitso. {tis well for me 
that I have you for an adviser.”’ 

And thus Cyril, usually the most impatient and intractable of plot- 
ters gave in, as wise men should, to a wiser man than himself, and 
made up his mind to keep the secret, and to commend the monk to keep 
it also. 

Philammon, after a sleepless night, and a welcome visit to the public 
baths, which the Roman tyranny, wiser in its generation than modern 
liberty, provided so liberally for its victims, set forth to the Prefect’s 
palace, and gave his message ; but Orestes, who had been of lace asto- 
nishing the Alexandrian public by an unwonted display of alacrity, 
was already in the adjoining Basilica. Thither the youth was con- 
ducted by an apparitor, and led up the centre of an enormous hall, 
gorgeous with frescoes and coloured marbles, and surrounded by aisles 
and galleries, in which the inferior magistrates were hearing causes, 
and doing such justice as the complicated technicalities of Roman law 
chose to mete out. Through a crowd of anxious loungers the youth 
passed to the apse at the upper end, in which the Prefect’s throne stood 
empty, and then turned into a side chamber, where he found himself 
alone with the secretary, a portly Chaldee eunuch, with a sleek pale 
face, small pig’s eyes, and an enormous turban. The man of pen and 
paper took the letter, opened it with solemn deliberation, and then 

nging to his feet darted cut of the room in most undignified haste, 
leaviog Philammon to wait and wonder. In half an hour he returned, 
his little eyes grown big with some great idea. 

‘‘ Youth! your star is in the ascendant; you are the fortunate bear- 
er of fortunate news! His excellency himself commands your presence.” 
And the two went out. 

In another chamber, the door of which was guarded by armed men, 
Orestes was walking up and down in high excitement, looking some- 
what the worse for the events of the past night, and making occasional 
appeals to a gold goblet which stood on the table. 

“Ha! No other than my preserver himself! Boy, I will make your 
fortune. Miriam says that you wish to enter my service.” 

Philammon, not or what to say, thought the best answer would 
be to bow as low as he could. 

** Ah, ha! Gracefal, but not = according to etiquette. You will 
soon teach him, eh, Secretary ? Now to business. Hand me the notes 
to sign and seal. To the Prefect of the Stationaries.” 

‘** Here, your Excellency.” 

To the Prefect of the Corn-market. How many wheat-ships have 
you ordered to be unloaded ?” 

“Two, your Excellency.” 

“* Well, that will be largess enough for the time being. To the De- 
fender of the Plebs—The devil break his neck !” 

“* He may be trusted, most noble; he is bitterly jealous of Cyril’s 
influence. And, moreover, he owes my insignificance much money.” 

“Good! Now to the notes to the Gaol- masters, «bout the gladiators.” 

** Here, your Excellency.” 

**To Hypatia. No. | will honour my bride elect with my own illus- 
trious presence. As live, here is a morning’s work for a man with a 

headache!’ 

“Your Excellency has the strength of seven. 
ever!” . 

And really, Orestes’ power of getting through business, when he 
chose, was surprising enough. A cold head and a colder heart make 
many things easy. 


May you live for 


days oaly elapsing between his departure from the head of the army 
and his appearance as British Ambassador at the Tuileries. Within a 
week, again, of this time he was precipitately recalled to Madrid, as 
the only individual who by his experience, knowledge, and influence 
could compose the differences between the Spanish people and their 
malicious Sovereign ; and before six months had passed he was on his 
way to Vienna as the representative of his country in the great congress 
of nations which was to determine the settlement of the world. These 

ractical testimonies to his renown throw wholly into the shade those 
incidental honours and decorations by which national acknowledg- 
ments are conveyed, and it is almost superfluous to add that all the 
titles and distinctions at the command of Crowns and Cabinets were 
showered npon the liberator of the Peninsula and the conqueror of 
Napoleon. Talavera had made him a baron and a viscount; Ciudad 
Rodrigo an earl, Salamanca a marquis, and Vittoria a duke; and, as 
these honours had all accumulated in his absence, his successive pa- 
tents were read together in a single day, as he took his seat for the first 
time, and with the highest rank, among the peers of England. 

But his military services were not yet quite concluded—they were to 
terminate in a more brilliant though not more substantial triumph 
than had been won on the fields of Spain. While the allied Sovereigns 
were wrangling over the trophies of their success, their terrible an- 
tagonist re-appeared once more. Napoleon was again in Paris, and, 
aided by the devotion of his adherents, the military capacities of the 
nation, and the numbers of veteran soldiers who at the peace had been 
released from imprisonment, he speedily advanced at the head of an 
army as formidable as that of Austerlitz or Friedland. At the first 
rumours of war the contingent of England had been intrusted to Wel- 
lington, who occupied in Belgium the post of honour and peril. Of all 
the mighty reinforcements announced none but a Prussian corps was at 
hand, when, without warning given, the French Emperor fell headlong 
on his enemies at Ligny and Quatre Bras. The Duke had sketched out 
a scheme of hostilities with his usual decision, and was prepared to 
take the field with his usual confidence, but the loss of that army which 
‘could go anywhere and do anything” was now grievously felt. The 
troops of Napoleon were the very finest of the Empire—the true repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Army; but Wellington’s motley force comprised 
only 33,000 British, and of these only a portion was contributed by the 
redoubtable old regiments of the Peninsula. Nevertheless, with these 
in the front line, and with Brunswickers, Belgians, Datch, and Germans 
in support, the British general awaited at Waterloo the impetuous 
onset of Napoleon, and at length won that crowning victory which is 
even yet familiar to the minds of Englishmen. That this final conquest 
added much more than brilliancy to the honours of Wellington is what 
cannot be said. The campaign was not long enough for strategy, nor 
was the battle fought by manceuvres ; but whatever could be done by 
a general was done by England's Duke, and this distinct, and, as it 
were, personal conflict between the two great commanders oi the age, 
naturally invested the conqueror with a peculiar lustre of renown. 

By a destiny unexaipled in history, the hero of these countless 
conquests survived to give more than one generation of his countrymen 
the benefit of his civil services. Such an ordeal has never before been 
endured by any public character. Military experience does not furnish 
the fittest schools of statesmanship, especially when the country to be 
governed is that of a free, intelligext, and progressive people. But, if 
the political principles of the great man who has now departed were 
not always reconcilable with the opinions and demands of modern ad- 
vancement, they were at least consistent in themselves, were never 
extravagantly pressed, never tyrannically promoted, and never insisted 
on to the hindrance of the Government or the damage of the State. In 
estimating Wellington’s politics it must never be forgotten that he was 
a politician of 1807. and that he descended to us the last representative 
of a school that had passed. If he was less liberally-minded than the 
statesmen of his later days, we may fairly inquire how many of his 
own generation would have been as liberal as he? 

Our memoir now enters upon a period of history entirely new. The 
great battle of Waterloo had finally terminated the times of war, and 
introduced a reign of peace so stable, that :ts conclusion, notwithstand- 
ing some disturbances, may yet, we trust, be distant still. The condi- 
tion of Europe which now ensued was exceedingly remarkable. The 
mighty contest just closed had been a struggle between two principles, 
which, though they assumed the forms of legitimacy and revolution, 





included also respectively the more moderate types of conservatism and 





reform. To all a nees the desperate e had been 

decided in favour of the party of resistance ageless the party of nam 
and an undisputed sway might now have been anticipated for the an. 
cient traditions of government. Yet the echoes of the cannon had 
scarcely ceased when the clamours of the people began, and litical 
agitation was commenced with such advantage, pu palin eal nene 
as it had never enjoyed during the ascendancy o revolutionary France 
The explanation of this phenomenon is simple enough. The cessation 
of war and its vicissitudes had left a void in the popular mind. Na- 
tional spirits required new occupation, and the creation of some new 
interest to satisfy the desires which had been called into being by so 
exciting a struggle. But with this tendency to agitation in general 
was combined a decided bias in the direction of liberalism. Much of 
the work of the French Revolutionists was imperishable, and many of 
their maxims survived the scaffolds of the Republic and the wars of 
the Empire. Topics, moreover, and novelties of all kinds had been 
tossed up by the political storm; discussion had been earnest, and So- 
vereigns, in the exigencies of a struggle for life and death, had been 
induced to concede something and promise more to the reasonable claims 
of their subjects. Moreover, the pressure of taxation was severely felt 
and there was a natural desire to direct again to the proper objects of 
peace those energies of government which had been go long absorbed in 
the prosecution of war. The Duke of Wellington himself, in advocat- 
ing certain measures of European policy at this period, observed with 
his unerring sagacity, that what was needed by the several Govern. 
ments was such a peace as would give them “the power of reducin 
their overgrown military establishments and the leisure to attend to 
the internal concerns of their nations and to improve the situation of 
their people.” 

These conditions of society determined the character of European 
history during what has been termed ‘the 30 years’ peace,” and 
through which period we shall now have to follow the subject of our 
memoir. At the outset it appeared asif Sovereigns were not indisposed 
to share with tae pooeee that freedom to which the exertions of the 
latter had restored them, but, whether scared by visions of revivin 
Jacobinism or spoiled by the sweets of power, they speedily whet, | 
their views, and concerted a common policy of repression throughout 
the whole of Europe. With the events which ensued we are no further 
concerned than in so far as they illustrate the position and conduct of 
the great Duke in mitigating or controlling them. In Germany and 
Italy the fires of discontent smouldered, with occasional outbreaks, until 
the conflagertion of 1848. In France the process was so much more 
rapid that within 12 years of the evacuation of that country by the 
allied forces the Duke lived to see flying on the Thames in harmony 
and concord with the flag of England that very tricolour which his 
whole military life had been devoted to debasing. What happened in 
England under this new system of politics we shall presently be called 
upon to relate. 

The civil career of the Duke of Wellington thus divides itself into 
two portions, in one of which he co-operated with foreign Governments 
for the general settlement of Europe, and in the other took his personal 
share in the particular administration of his own country. It is to 
the former of these that our attention must be first directed. 

To prevent any recurrence of those desolating wars which had just 
been terminated, it was determined to control France, the originator 
of the evil, by an armed occupation. The command of the force 
charged with this critical duty was intrusted by common consent to the 
Duke of Wellington, but for whose powerful mediation France would 
have fared far more hardly at the hands of the victorious Powers. The 
exasperated Prussians were bent upon demolishing the monuments of 
Paris, and even less revengeful spirits inclined to think that considera. 
ble cessions might be exacted from a nation which had inflicted such 
troubles and miseries on Europe at large. The Duke, however, re- 
strained the fury of Blucher, and succeeded by the wisdom and force 
of his arguments in modifying the views of the allied Cabinets. It was 
owing to his representations and influence both that no penalty of con- 
fiscation was enforced against France, and that the occupation of her 
territory was temporary instead of permanent. Against the vindic- 
tiveness of some, the ambition of others, and the fear of more, he urged 
the incontrovertible plea that Europe could never be tranquil while 
France wap agitated, and that France must infallibly be agitated if left 
with such reasonable ground of complaint. In all discussions of detail 
his opinion was invariably thrown on the side of moderation and in- 
dulgence, and shovel he abstained from interceding on behalf of Mar- 
shal Ney, it ig hard to see how this omission can be designated as 2 
dereliction of any positive obligations. It is certainly aah that a 
request from an officer in the Duke’s position would not have been re- 
fused by the Government of France, but such a request the Duke was 
not bound to prefer by any considerations of duty or justice. It wili 
hardly surprise the reader to learn that during his residence in the 
conquered capital his life was twice attempted by assassins—once when 
@ quantity of gunpowder was placed in his cellars for explosion on the 
occasion of a féte, and, again, when a pistol was discharged at his car- 
riage as he drove into the gates of his hotel. The author of this latter 
attempt was Cantillon, the miscreant to whom, in respect of this very 
transaction, Napoleon bequeathed a pecuniary legacy. 

In the year 1518 was held the first of those Royal réunions suggested 
by the political embarrassments to which he have alluded above. The 
King of Prussia and the Emperors of Austria and Russia met in the 
month of September at Aix-la-Chapelle, and this conference was attend- 
ed on the part of the English Crown by the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Sastianenah, The chief, if not the sole, public business here trans- 
acted was the agreement for the evacuation of France by the allied 
army, and the restoration of that State to its independent dignity among 
European nations. The proposal was in anticipation of the provisions 
of the treaty which had fixed five years as the possible term of occupa- 
tion. The private interests of the Duke were largely concerned in the 
maintenance of this arrangement to its full extent. His position and 
emoluments as Generalissimo of the occupying force were exceedingly 
grand, and the inclination of most of his political colleagues tended, as 
he well knew, to the strict enforcement of the compact. Such conside- 
rations, however, had no weight against his impartial conclusions, and 
he sv successfully exerted his influence in favour of France that the 
evacuation was decided upon without difficulty or delay. 

In the several conferences which rapidly succeeded the meeting at 
Aix-la-Chapelle no part was taken either by England or her represent- 
atives; but in the year 1822 a congress was held at Verona, to which, 
as Plenipotentiary from the British Government, the Duke repaired, 
and the oecasion is remarkable, not only from the results of the con- 
vention, but because it first identified the proceedings of the Duke with 
the debatable politics of the English Cabinet, and brought our military 
hero within the scope of Parliamentary animadversion. Among the 
subjects which the assembled Sovereigns regarded with anxious solici- 
tude was the state of Spain. The Spanish people had peremptorily de- 
manded the realization of those constitutional prospects with which 
they had long been begniled, and it seemed probable that Ferdinand 
VII. would be compelled to yield. Such a compulsion was viewed at 
Verona in the light of a political sacrilege, and it was determined by 
France, with more or less assent on the part of the allied Crowns, to 
maintain the Royal prerogative in Spain by force of arms. It happened 
that just at this period the character of the British Cabinet had receiv- 
ed its first important modification from the death of Lord Londonderry 
and the appointment of Mr. Canning to the Secretaryship of Foreign 
Affairs. The Duke, in fact, had received his instructions as Plenipo- 
tentiary from the pen of the new Minister, and when the actual inva- 
sion of Spain by a French army in support of absolutist principles was 
announced to the world, it was loudly exclaimed that either these in- 
structions must have been disregarded, or that the Government had 
been grossly inattentive to its duty in permitting such an outrage upon 
the independence and liberties of a people. The debates in Parliament 
were long and violent, and though those were not times of Ministerial 
minorities the Opposition produced some impression by their protests. 
The Duke defended himself by proving what could never, of so strict a 


' disciplinarian, have been seriously disbelieved—that he had faithfully 


conformed to his instructions, that those instructions included no au- 
thority to use menace, but that, as far as influence or remonstrance 
could go he had strongly dissuaded such interference with the affairs of 
the Spanish nation, and had set the difficulties of Peninsular interven- 
tion in the fullest light from his own experience. At this distance of 
time we can see that the affair, like many of our own day, was magni- 
fied beyond its due proportions for party purposes. Itis not unreason- 
able to suspect that the Duke, who had no personal sympathies with 
Canning, and few, 23 yet, with his politics, may have co-operated some- 
what ungraciously with the liberal successor of Castlereagh ; but, apart 
from his invariable fidelity to his duties, it is perfectly certain, from 
his known opinions, that he must have been opposed to the renewal of 
war ia the Peninsula under circumstances like these. He may mere 
had very little affection for og patriots, and he ma have thought 





that the neutrality professed by his Government would have been ag 
oly violated by con‘esting the decisions of Russia or France as by 
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‘dictating terms to Spain, but his opposition to the 

less exerved as cordially as his my ith this occurrence 

terminated those peculiar duties of the Duke to which we have been 
; for, though he proceeded on a special embassy to St. Peters. 

burgh in 1826, the event was not of a character to call for much re- 


ject was doubt- 


mark. 

During this participation in the counsels of Europe's rulers the Dake 
invariably evinced that practical foresight which distinguished his 
character. He was nota liberal politician, nor what we might now 
term an enlightened statesman. He ‘‘ had seen as much of war as most 
men,” and most of the wars he had seen might be traceable, in his opin- 
ion, to the operation of democratic principles; but, if he was not in 
this respect very generously disposed, he was too wise and too saga- 
cious to be tyrannical or severe. His experience of “‘ constitutions,” 
as devised by popular agitators, was not favourable. [lis principles 
inclined to legitimate monarchy and to “ strong Governments,” but 
none knew better than he that order could only be permanently main- 
tained by consulting the wishes of the people as well as the caprices of 
the Sovereign, and his voice was given on the side of freedom, though 
not perhaps absolutely for freedom’s sake. ‘ 

It must not be imagined that England, during these proceedings, was 
forgetful of her hero. Honours, offices, and rewards were showered on 
him from every quarter. As the Crown had exhausted its store of 
titles, and Parliament its forms of thanksgiving, the recogaitions of his 
crowning victory took a more substantial shape. In addition to former 
grants, the sum of £200,000 was voted, in 1815, for the purchase of a 
mansion and estate to be settled on the dukedom. With these funds,a 
commission appointed for the purpose concluded a bargaia with Lord 
Rivers for the noble domain of Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire, to be held 
in perpetuity of the Crown by the Duke of Wellington, on condition of 
presenting yearly a tricolour flag to the British Sovereign on the 18th 
of June. This symbol, corresponding to a similar token presented by 
the Dukes of Marlborough, is always suspended in the Armoury at 
Windsor Vastle, where the little silken trophies may be seen hanging 
together in perpetual memory of Blenheim and Waterloo. ‘The estate 
of Strathfieldsaye has since been largely increased by the investments 
of the Duke’s private economy; it is now, we believe many miles in cir- 
cumference, and, though the mansion is not proportioned to the dignity 
either of the domain or the title, the avenue by which it is approached 
is almost unequalled. During the first year of his residence in Paris 
the state of his health induced him to repair to Cheltenham, and gave 
occasion for an infinite number of grateful or festive acknowledgments. 
Among these was the opening of Waterloo bridge, at which ceremony 
the hero of the title appeared, with the Prince Regent and the Duke of 
York, under a salute of 202 guns, and it was at the same period that 
the erection of the present Apsley-house, a residence privately pur- 
chased by the Duke, was undertaken and completed by Mr. Wyatt. 
We are now so familiarized with monumental effigies of our hero in 
every possible guise, that it may surprise the reader to hear that the 
trophy in the Park was for 20 years the only statue of the Duke of 
which the metropolis could boast. It was subscribed for by the ladies 
of England between 1819 and 1821, and was erected on the Waterloo 
anniversary in 1822, in which year also the merchants of London pre- 
sented their elaborate shield. The Crown, meantime, had lost no op- 
portunity of signalizing its mindfulness of services rendered. The 
Duke in 1818 was appointed Master General of the Ordnance, in 1819 
Governor of Plymouth, and in 1820 Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, into which, at the disbandonment of certain regiments, the famous 
old 95th had been transmuted. As to foreign Courts, they had already 
said and done their utmost; but in 1818 the Sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia simultaneously promoted the Duke to that rank in 
their respective forces which he had already reached in his own, so 
that of the soldier who has just expired we may assert the incredible 
fact, that though he gained every honour by service and none by birth, 
he died a Field- Marshal of near 40 years standing in four of the great- 
est armies in the world. 

The time, however, had now arrived when the great Duke was to 
take a more direct and visible part in the Administration of his coun- 
try, and it was under the following circumstances that he entered on 
this duty. The old Tory Cabinet of the war had subsisted for ten years 
under the presidency of Lord Liverpool, without material modification 
in its constitution or policy. Mr. Canning, it is true, had been for some 
time at the head of the Board of Control, but it was not antil his ac 
cession to the Foreign office, in 1822, that his influence was substan- 
tially felt in the measures of the Government. But now the elements 
of mighty change began perceptibly to work. The days of unmitigated 
Toryism were drawing to a close, and the precursors of reforma 
ednpon the scene. The principles of general liberalism in the person 
of Canning, and of free trade in that of Huskisson, were to be gradu- 
ally introduced into the stubborn Cabinet of the Regency, and old men 
were at length to give place tonew. Of the four ancient notabilities 
Lord Londonderry was already gone, Lord Sidmouth had just retired, 
Lord Eldon was declining, and the end of Lord Liverpool was at hand. 
It was a period of transition, and, like all such periods, was rife with 
angry suspicions, with incessant jars between the men of resistance 
and the men of progress, with mistakes, recriminations, compromises, 
and confessions. 

Over and above the innumerable points of general policy to be thus 
reconsidered, there were two great questions awaiting a decision—those 
of Parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation. The former of 
these, though originally entertained by a Tory Minister, had become 
politically identified with the pledges of the Whigs, and was adopted 
rather than promoted by the ‘* Radicals” of the time as the chief object 
of their agitation. The latter was less essentially a party question, 
for it concerned rather the practical government of Ireland than the 
recognition of a theoretical principle, and statesmen and Cabinets had 
been divided on its merits ever siace the opening of the war. The mea- 
sure, however, had been seized by the Whigs as their own; ithad been 
defeated by the Tories, and its destinies were generally connected with 
the prospects of Whig ascendancy. This party had now, for a very 
long interval, been excluded from power. Their adversaries had mo- 
nopolized the credit of the war and the support of the electoral consti: 
tuencies, and it almost seemed as if they were irremovably established 
in their seats of office. 

During all this time the condition of the country had been disturb- 
ed and feverish in the extreme. Those public discontents which on the 
Continent had taken the form of military insurrection, in Eagland as- 
sumed the shape of political agitation. George 1V., who in 1820 had 
exchanged the title of Regent for that of King, was in no favour with 
the people. He had so long anticipated the position of Royalty that 
his actual accesion to the throne brought with it none even of those 
indefinite expectations which usually make a new reign popular. 
Though personally connected with the Whig party in times past, he 
had promptly confirmed the ascendancy of the lories on coming to the 
Crown; and the known selfishness of his disposition appeared only to 
be aggravated by power, while his more attractive qualities had gra- 
dually given place to the morosity of age His personal character, 
indeed, figured largely io the complaiats of the people, who described 
their Sovereign as absorbed in the luxurious enjoyments of a misan. 
thropical seclusion while his subjects were suffering the extremities of 
pressure and want. There was great reason for these murmurs. Though 
the state of the country imperatively needed reforms, the great policy 
of the Ministry was that of repression alone. While new ideas were 
fermenting among the people with the diffusion of political knowledge 
and the growing conviction of misgoverameut, the Cabinet policy was 
that of 20 years before, with its rigorous maxims of resistance and 
severity The cons:quences were nothing but matural. The people 
were seduced by demagogues into wicked excesses and extravagant 
demands. They held nightly gatherings in the large towns and man- 
ufacturiog shires, hatched chimerical plots of marcning on the metro 
polis, talked plain treason at public assemblies, and proposed the for- 
cible overthrow of the Government. A conspiracy for the assassina. 


tion of the Ministry in a body was actually formed, and was notde | 
feated by any want of resolution or earnestness on the part of the con. ' 


spirators. On the other hand, the Government was confirmed by these 
very excesses both in its own repressive policy and in the support of 
the well-affected part of the population. They spared, therefore, 
neither the law nor the sword. They sent artillery into one county 
and special commissions into another ; they charged public meetings 
with cavalry, and strung up rioters and sheepstealers on the same gal. 
lows. Their names were saluted with cries of execration, and their 
persons made the object of incessant hostility, but they paid spies to 
worm out the secrets of the seditions, and pursued their unswerving 
course in reliance on principles which had carried Eagland, as they 
imagined, through worse storms than these. 

In this unpopularity of the Administration the great Duke partici- 
pated. Though it was impossible to overlook his transcendant claims 
to respect, and though he had not as yet taken any very active part in 
domestic politics, yet he was known to be of the Tory school, and con- 
nected, indeed, by ties of the closest sympathy with the hated Castle- 
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reagh. Even his military eminence was no recommendation in the 
eyes of those who denounced soldiers as the instruments of tyranny, 
and who had scarcely been brought, even by a galaxy of victories, to 
approve of an anti democratic war. The indications, too, which he 
had given of his sentiments were not of a tendency to conciliate a sus- 

icious public. As Master-General of the Ordnance he had taken a seat 
in the Cabinet, had concurred in the prosecution of the Queen, and had 
spoken in terms of soldierlike bluntness about certain proceedings of 
the Opposition. He was now, however, to do more. He was to become 
an influential member of the Administration, and to bear his part, for 

ood or evil, in the important changes which were to convert the British 

overnment from what it was under George 1V. to what it is under 
Queen Victoria. 

For two or three years affairs proceeded without the occurrence of 
any remarkable conjuncture. The foreign policy of England had been 
conclusively severed from that of the allied Courts of the Continent, 
and a few steps were taken in the direction of commercial emancipa- 
tion; but the political crisis was still suspended. Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Huskisson were looked upon with no kindly eyes; but, though 
the wedge had been effectually inserted, no further impulse was given 
to it for some time. Lord Eldon croaked and prophesied, Lord Liver- 
pool looked doubtingly ahead, and the Duke, perhaps, saw farther 
than others; but the old Administration remained in outward form 
substantially the same, and the catastrophe was yet tocome. At 
| length, in February, 1827, Lord Liverpool's faculties suddenly failed 

him, and his fall left the Government not only without a head, bat 
| without that influence which had hitherto kept it together. Its con- 
| stituents were divided among themselves on all the great questions 
coming on. The old shell of the Administration was anti-Catholic and 
anti-Liberal, but its vital elements represented emancipation and pro- 
gress. The Duke had not yet discerned the necessity of the latter doc 
triaes, but he was too sagacious to consort with dotards or bigots, and 
allied himself rather with Mr. Peel, who had succeeded to Lord Sid- 
mouth’s office of Home Secretary in 1822. Thus, besides the old Tory 
staff and the new leaven, there were the great Duke and his friends, 
who, if open to conviction, were not yet prepared for change and by 
no means well disposed towards those who were promoting it. 

Atthetime of Lord Liverpool's illness there were two important sub- 
jects before the Legislature. The Roman Catholic question created a 
violent debate and a close division, while Mr. Huskisson’s doctrines 
had taken the substantive form of a Corn Bill, intended to relax the 
restrictive system in force. The former subject came on under Can- 
ning’s direction, while the Government was still without a head; but 
the motion was lost in the Lower House, and was, consequently, not 
discussed in the Lords. After a few weeks, however, when it became 
evident that Lord Liverpool’s recovery was beyond hope, the formation 
of a new Ministry became indispensable, and on the 10th of April the 
King sent for Mr Canning. The claims of this statesman to the Pre- 
miership, both from official services and popular favour, were incon- 
testable; but his opinions represented only a minority of the Cabinet, 
and it had now to be seen whether those who could co-operate with Mr. 
Canning under the conciliatory presidency of Lord Liverpool would be 
content to acknowledge his control as leader of the Administration. As 
far as Catholic emancipation went, no great difficulties need have in- 
tervened, for, though the new Premier’s disposition in favour of Ireland 
was well known, the question was left an open one. But Mr. Canning, 
though not a Whig by profession, was a liberal by principle, and his 
Ministry, under whatever title, must be a Liberal Ministry. For this 
the Duke was not prepared, and when the new appointment was duly 
communicated to the members of the late Government he, like the ma- 
jority of his colleagues, sent in his resignation. Nor did he stop here, 
tor he laid also at the King’s feet the Master-Generalship of the Ord- 
nance and the Commandership-in-Chief, to which, at the Duke of Yorks 
death, he had naturally succeeded. Moreover, when in the ensuing 
June the Corn Bill of Canning and Huskisson came before the House of 
Lords, he moved and carried an amendment destructive of the measure, 
although it had been prepared by a Government of which at the time 
he was a member. 

These remarkable circumstances occasioned an extraordinary agita- 
tion in the public mind. It was asserted that the coincidence of the 
resignations, which all reached Mr. Canning within a few hours of each 
other, disclosed a combination of their writers against the independence 
of the Sovereign and the success of the new Administration, and as the 
Duke, though not the foremost statesman of the party, was the most 
distinguished personage concerned, and as he had taken what appeared 
to be the gratuitious step of retiring even from the Commandership-in- 
Chief, it was alleged that he desired the Premiership for himself, and 
had adopted these measures to disconcert and embarrass the Govern- 
ment. On these points he delivered himself of an elaborate exculpa- 
tion from his place in the House of Lords, averring, among other 
declarations, that, so far from seeking to conduct a Government, he was 
‘*sensible of being unqualified for such a situation,” and that he 
** should have been mad to think of it”—words which were not forgot- 
ten in subsequent times. No reader will now suppose that the Duke of 
Wellington ever entertained the idea of dictating to his Sovereign, or 
of combining with others in the spirit imputed to him, nor is there, in 
fact, any need of such a forced hypothesis in explanation of the facts. 
What the Dake felt at the new appointment, all ielt, and all were ready 
to mark their disapprobation. They did not desire a Liberal Govern- 
ment; they did not admire “ political adventurers,” and they were un- 
prepared tor a cabinet in which the Premier was committed to the 
emancipation policy, however open the question might be considered. 
There is no doubt that, besides all this, the Duke was personally adverse 
to an intimate connexion with Mr. Canning, and this feeling induced 
him to discover hostility in the Premier’s communications, and to decide 
against retaining an office which, though unpolitical in itself, would 
require a certain cordiality of co-operation with the head of the Go- 
vernment. As to his conduct on the Corn Bill, he disavowed amid 
angry bickerings avy intention of anneying the Ministry, or even de- 
featiug the measure by the amendment which he suggested. 

The whole episode, however, was of brief duration. Exhausted by 
toil, deserted by those who should have supported him, and relentlessly 
persecuted by all who distrusted his politics or envied his elevation, 
Mr. Canning expired in the fourth month of bis office, and left the King 
and the Government in worst perplexities than before. An Adminis 
tration was then formed under Lord Goderich, who, as Mr. Robinson, 
had succeeded to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer at the time that 
Mr. Canning became Foreign Secretary. The new Cabinet closely re- 
sembled the last in its constitution, but its leader was wholly incapable 
of impressing any unity of purpose upon a Ministry in times like these. 
Mr. Canning died in August, and before the end of the year Lord God- 
erich had resigned his office in despair. Thus there appeared to be no 
chance of a good working Ministry under the Canning policy, while the 
true days of the old fories were already past, and those of the Whigs 
not quitecome In his embarrassments the King did what Kings and 
Queens have eo often done since ;—he sent for the Duke of Wellington. 
Tne Duke repaired to the Royal closet, and, to the surprise of some, 
the amusement of many, and the satisfaction of more, was gazetted as 
Prime Minister of Eagland within eight months after his own declara- 
tion that the office was wholly beside bis powers. 

Since Canninog’s death he had so far qualified his recent secession 
from affairs as to return to the command of the army, and he had just 
gratified his countrymen by a series of visits to the aristocracy, in a 
progress which fell little short of the splendours of royalty. He was 
now to charge himself with the formation of a Cabinet and the respon- 
sible direction of public business, under circumstances found imprac- 
ticable by those who had preceded him in the attempt. Perhaps both 
tbe King and the Duke would have preferred an Administration con- 
structed wholly on the principles entertained by the Premier, but of 
this there appeared no acceptable chance. So the Duke took Mr. 
Huskisson, whom he misliked, and four more *Canningites” besides, 
' but be still retained Peel at his side, and it was évident that the soul 














| of the Administration resided here. The Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer was filled by Mr. Goulburn, a name long afterwards respectably 
connected with the party thus rising; but though the Canningites 
formed the weaker element of the Cabinet, they were thought to con- 
tribute mach towards shaping its policy; and go, in truth, they did, 
for though the men were soon changed, their spirit survived in the 
measures brought forward. 


THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


We all know that there are certain conventional laws by which our 
social doings and seemings are regulated; but what is the power which 
compels the observance of these laws? There is no company police 
to keep people moving on, no fines or other penalties ; nobody but the 
very outrageous need fear being turned out of the room; we have 














as if we formed a ho mass? What is the influence which 
keeps up the weak and keeps down the strong, and 
oil upon the boiling sea of human passion? We have a notion of our 
own, that all this is the work of an individual of the female sex; and, 
indeed, even the most unconscious and reflecting would appear to as- 
sign to that individual her true position and authority, in naming her 
the Woman of the World. 

Society could never exist in a state of civilisation without the woman 
of the world. The man of the world has his own department, his own 
métier ; but She it is who keeps up the general equilibrium. She isa 
calm, quiet, lady-like person, not obtrusive, and not easily put out of 
the way. You do not know by external observation that she is in the 
room ; - feel it instinctively. The atmosphere she brings with her 
is peculiar, you cannot tell how. It is neither warm nor ebill, neither 
moist nor dry; but it is repressive. You do not move im it with na- 
tural freedom, although you feel nothing that could be called géne. 
Her manner is generally sweet, sometimes even — , and you feel 
flattered and elevated as you meet her approving eye. But you cannot 
get into it. There is a glassy surface, beautiful but hard, of which 
you can make nothing, and presently you feel a kind of st 
come over you, as if you were not lcoking into the eye of a creatare of 
your own kind. What you miss is sympathy. 

It is to her want of sympathy the woman of the world owes her posi- 
tion. The same deficiency is indispensable in the other individuale— 
such as @ great monarch, or a great general—who rule the fate of man- 
kind ; but with this difference, that in them it is partial and limited, 
and in her universal. In them, it bears relation to their trade or 
mission ; in her, it is a peculiarity of her general nature. She is 
accused of inhumanity; of sporting with the feelings of those about 
her, and rending, when they interfere with her plans, the str 


of 
the heart as ruthlessly as if they were fiddlestrings. But all 7 is 


nonsense. She does not, it is true, ignore the existence of strings and 
feelings; on the contrary, they are in her eyes a great fact, without 
which she could do nothing. But her theory is, that they are merely 
a superficial net-work surrounding the character, the growth of educa- 
tion and other circumstances, and that they may be twisted, broken, 
aud fastened anew at pleasure by skilful fingers. No, she is not inhu- 
mane. She works for others’ good and her own greatness. Sighs and 
tears may be the result of her operations; but so are they of the ope- 
rations of the beneficent surgeon. She dislikes giving pain, and com- 
forts and sustains the patient to the best of her power; but at the 
most, she knows sighs are but wind, and tears but water, and so she 
does her duty. 

Although without sympathy, the woman of the world has great sensi- 
tiveness. She sits in the room like a spider, with her web fitting as 
closely to the whole area as the carpet ; and she feels the slightest 
touch upon the slightest filament. So do the company: not under- 
standingly like her, but instinctively and unconsciously, like a fly who 
only knows that somehow or other he is not at freedom. The thing 
that holds him is as soft and glossy and thin and small as silk; but 
even while dallying with its smoothness and pleasantness, a misty, in- 
definite sensation of impending danger creeps over him Be quiet, 
little fly! Gently—gently: slip away if you can—but no defiance, no 
tugging, no floundering, or you are lost! 

A mythic story is told of the woman of the world: how in early life 
she was crossed in love; how she lost faith in feelings that seemed to 
exist exceptionally only in her own solitary bosom; and how a certain 
glassy hardness gathered upon her heart, as she sat waiting and wait- 
ing for a response to the inner voices she had suffered to burst forth- 

The long-lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answers back again ! 
But this is a fable. The woman of the world was never young—not 
while playing with her doll. She grew just as you see her, and will 
suffer no change till the dissolution of the elements of her body. Love- 
passages she has indeed had like other women; but the love was all om 
one side, and that side not hers. It is curious to observe the passion 
thus lavished in vain. It reminds one of the German story of the Cave 
of Mirrors, where a fairy damsel, with beckoning hand and beseeching 
eyes, was reflected from a thousand angles. The pursuing lover, en- 
deavovring to clasp his mistress, flung himself from one illusory image 
to another, finding only the sharp, polished, glittering glass in his em- 
brace, till faint, breathless, and bleeding, he sank upon the ground. 

The woman of the world, though a dangerous mistress, is an agree- 
able friend. She is partial to the everyday married lady, when pre- 
sentable in point of dress and manners, and overwhelms her with little 
condescending kindnesses and caresses. This good lady, on her part, 
thige her patroness a remarkably clever woman; not that ahe ander. 
stands her, or knows exactly what she is about ; but somehow or other 
she is sure she is prodigiously clever. As for the everyday young 
lady, who has a genius for reverence, she reveres her ; and these two, 
with their male congeners, are the dress-figures the woman of the 
world places about her rooms, like ivory pieces on a chess. board. 

This admirable lady is sometimes a mother, and she is devotedly 
fond of her children, in their future. She may be seen gazing in their 
faces by the hour; but the picture that is before her mind’s eye is the 
fulfilment of their present promise. An ordinary woman would dawdle 
away her time in admiring their soft eyes, and curly hair, and fall 
warm cheeks; but the woman of the world sees the bud grown into the 
expanded flower, and the small cradle is metamorphosed into the bou- 
doir by the magic of her maternal love. And verily, she has her re- 
ward: for death sometimes comes, to wither the bud, and disperse the 
dream in empty air. On such an occasion, her grief, as we may readily 
suppose, is neither deep nor lasting, for its object is twined round her 
imagination, not her heart. She regrets her wasted hopes and fruit- 
less speculations: but the baby having never been present in its own 
entity, is now as that which has never been. The unthinking call her 
an unnatural mother, for they make no distinction. They do not know 
that death is with her a perfectly arranged funeral, a marble tablet, 
a darkened room, an attitude of wo, a perfumed handkerchief. They 
do not consider that when she lies down to rest, her eyes, in conse- 
quence of over- mental exertion, are too heavy with sleep to have room 
for tears. They do not reflect that in the morning she breaks into a 
new consciousness of reality from the clinging dreams of her maternal 
ambition. and not from the small visionary arms, the fragrant kiss, the 
angel whisper of her lost babe. They do not feel that in opening upon 
the light, her eyes part with the fading gleam of gems and satin, and 
kneeling coronets, and red right hands extending wedding-rings, and 
not with a winged and baby form, soaring into the light by which it is 
gradually absorbed, while distant hymns melt and die upon her ear. 

The woman or the world is sometimes prosperous in her reign over 
society, and sometimes otherwise. Even she submits, although usually 
with sweetness and dignity, to the caprices of fortune. Occasionally, 
the threads of her management break in such a way, that, with all her 
dexterity, she is unable to reunite them: occasionally, the strings and 
feelings are too strong to rend; and occasionally, in rending, the whole 
system falls to pieces. Her daughter elopes, her son marries the go- 
verness, her husband loses his seat in parliament ; but there are other 
daughters to marry, other sons to direct, other honours to win; and so 
this excellent woman runs her busy and meritorious career. But years 
come on at last, although she lingers as long as she can in middle Life ; 
and, with her usual graceful dignity, she settles down into the reward 
the world bestows on its veterans, an old age of cards. 

Even now, she sometimes turns round her head to look at the thin 
and persons around her, and to exult in the reputation she has earned, 
and the passive influence her name stili exercises over society ; but, as 
a rule, the kings and queens and knaves take the place of human 
beings with this woman of genius; the deepest arcana of her art are 
broug't iuto play for the odd trick, and her pride and ambition are 
abundantly gratified by the circumvention of a half-crown. 

The woman of the world at length dies: and what then? Why, then, 
nothing—nothing but a funeral, a tablet, dust, and oblivion. This ig 
reasonable, for, great as she was, she kad to do only with the extermal 
forms of life. Her existence was only a material game, and her men 
and women were only court and common cards; diamonds and hearts 
were alike to her, their value depending on what was trumps. She 
saw keenly and far, but not deeper than the superficial net work of 
the heart, not higher than the ceiling of the drawing room. Her en- 
joyments, therefore, were limited in their range; her nature, though 
perfect in its kind, was small and narrow ; and her occupation, though 
so interesting to those concerned, was in itself mean and frivolous. 
This is always her misfortune, the misfortune of this envied woman. 
She lives in a material world, blind and deaf to the influences that 
thrill the bosoms of others. No noble thought ever fires her soul, no 
generous sympathy ever melts her heart. er share of that current 
of human nature which has welled forth from its fountain in the 
earthly paradise is dammed up, and cut off from the general stream 
that overflows the world. None of those minute and invisible ducts 


every one of us strong inclinations and strong will: then, how comes | connect it with the common waters which make one feel instinctively, 


it that we get on so smootnly? Why are there no outbreaks of indivi- 
dual character? How is it that we seem dovetailed into each other, 


lovingly, yearningly, that he is not alone upon the earth, but a member 
of the great human family. And so, having played her part, she dies, 
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woman of the ton no to tell that an immortal spirit 
i ppb Nm marcel und but a tablet, and below, only & 
banbtal of rotting and crumbling dust.—Chambers. 
—_——————< 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


We believe that the following programme of proceedings at the fune- 
yal of the Duke of Wellington will prove to be in the main correct. 

The remains of his Grace will remain at Walmer until four days be- 
fore the funeral, which will take piace between the 17th and 19th of 
November. They will then be removed to Chelsea Hospital, where the 
body will lie in state for three days, and on the evening before the so- 
lemnity it will be removed to the Horse Guards. 
e morning of the funeral, the funeral cortége will be formed at 
the Horse Gu , and will proceed by Charing-cross, the Strand, 
Fleet-street, and Ludgate-hill, to St. Paul’s —Six regiments of infan- 
try, eight squadrons of cavalry, and 17 guns, will take part in the pro- 
-eession, that being the number of troops to which his Grace was entitled 
by his rank in the army.—A body of Marines will also form part of the 
cortege, which will be headed by 83 veterans from Chelsea Hospital, 
who shared in the Duke’s campaigns, the number 88 representing the 

ears to which his Grace had attained.—We have also reason to believe 
that the Field-Marshal’s baton of the deceased Duke will be borne on 
the occasion by the Marquis of Anglesey, his companion in arms; and 
that re mtatives from those foreign Sovereigns in whose armies his 
Grace bore the rank of Field- Marshal will assist at the solemnity, each 
bearing the baton of the deceased.— With a view of diminishing as much 
as ble the delay inseparable from a long file of carriages, it is in 
tended to make the procession as much as possible a walking one, and 
to dispense, as far as consistent with the solemnity of the occasion, 
with an unnecessary train of vehicles —It is also hoped that the good 
sense and good taste of the City will, on this occasion, consent to wave 
its claim to precedence, and that the Lord Mayor, after meeting the 
cortége at Templebar, will fall into the procession after the Prince 


Finally, it is not intended to line the streets through which the are 
cession will pass with military. The guardianship of the thoroughfares 
will be left to the police, and to the good feeling of the public, who will 
thus have an opportunity of beholding the mournful spectacle without 
the interruption of a line of soldiers, and of testifying their respect 
for the mighty dead by their decorous and orderly demeanour.—Times, 
Oct. 19. _ 


We have reason to believe that the funeral procession of the late 
Duke will be marshalled on the Parade-ground at the back of the 
Horse Guards, and thence pass along the Mall in St. James’s-park, up 
Constitution-hill, and along Piccadilly, St. James's-street, Pall mall, 
and the Strand to St. Paul’s. This alteration has been made out of 
deference to the expressed desire of the householders along the line of 
route,—Ibid, Oct. 28. 


The preliminary arrangements for this great national ceremonial are 
at th finally completed. The plan of the interior of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, showing the position of the various galleries to be erected for 
the accomodation of spectators, and the order of the funeral from the 
entry of the procession at the west door to the centre, under the dome, 
‘where the coffin will descend, has been submitted to the Prince Con- 
sort, whose approbation was conveyed in very flattering terms, and the 
works are now in full operation. Mr. Thomas Cubitt, M.P., has been 
intrusted with the duty of carrying out the design, the merit of which 
belongs to the office of Woods and Forests. The great advantage of 
the plan is, that while accommodation is afforded by it to a vast num- 
ber of spectators—many more than it might have been expected the 
cathedral would contain—nearly all of them will have an opportunity 
of witnessing the ceremonial from these seats without difficulty. The 
known resources of Mr. Cubitt’s establishment are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the manner in which the work will be executed. All the timber 
used—upwards of 500 ioads is the estimated quantity—will be of the 
best description, and the supervision of the works is already conducted 
exactly as if a permanent building were in course of erection. 

The ceremony of the “ lying in state” will, it is understood, be con- 
ducted upon a scale of magnificence never before attempted in this coun- 
try. Chelsea College has been selected as the /ocale, and probably a 
more judicious selection could scarcely have been made. The building 
consists chiefly of a central apartment of octagonal form, opening on 
the one side into the Great Hall, and on the other into the chapel of 
the College. The whole of this range will be fitted up in an apppapri: 

“~gtebranwer, the walls and every portion of the building being draped 

and festooned with black cloth and other appropriate funereal emblems. 
The Great Hall, where the lying in state will take place, is an apart- 
ment of noble dimensions, 150 feet long, by nearly 50 broad, and 40 
high. The Marquis of Exeter, as Her Majesty’s Lord Chamberlain, 
has the direction of this portion of the ceremonial. His Lordship, na- 
turally anxious that so important a feature in the national tribute to 
the memory of the Great Dake should be at once worthy of the country 
and the man, wisely placed the matter in the hands of one of the first 
architects and artists of the day, Professor Cockerell, R.A., who at 
once prepared a series of elaborate and very beautiful sketches. These 
designs have already received the warm approval of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, and the progress of the works is only delayed by the 
care necessary in the removal of those time-honoured relics in the shape 
of captured flags with which the walls of the old hail are hung. Many 
of these flags were taken in the Duke of Wellington’s own battles, and 
it is intended that all these shall be introduced in the decoration of the 
chamber after the walls have been draped.* The catafalque on which 
the coffin will rest is to be moor at one end of the hall opposite to the 
door through which the public will be admitted. The windows will be 
all dark, and the only light obtained will be from colossal wax candles 
in silvered candelabra 14 feet high, of which there are nearly 100 
placed at stated intervals along the hall, which will be lined with men 
of the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s regiment), with their arms re- 
versed. The period that has elapsed since the Duke’s death has been 
occupied to very great <a by the Earl Marshal and his assist- 
ants in the College of Arms. he heraldic and armorial decorations 
have been arranged with the greatest possible accuracy, and it is be- 
lieved the effect of this portion of the ceremonial will far exceed any- 
thing of the kind witnessed of late years. Sir Charles Young, Garter 
King-at-Arms, -s devoting himself to the completion of all the impor- 
tant matters coming within his department. : , 

In consequence of the elaborate nature of the preparations it is un- 
derstood that great doubt exists as to the precise period of their com- 

letion. The interest taken in all that belongs to the ceremonial by 

er Majesty and Prince Albert leads to a presumption that nothing 
will be allowed to be imperfectly done; and it is therefore more than 
probable that the date of the funeral may even yet be deferred beyond 
the day already fixed. [t is understood that Her Majesty will attend 
the ceremonial of the lying in state in person, and that the period dur- 
ing which the public will be allowed to view it will be increased from 
three to six days. Even under this arrangement there will no doubt 
be many and serious disappointments. The interest felt throughout the 
country in the matter is already beginning to manifest itself, and ex- 
cursion trains are advertised to run daily during the ceremonial from 
all the important towns in the kingdom. The public will be admitted 
without tickets. ae 

The Audience Chamber, at the Horse Guards, is in course of prepa- 
ration for the reception of the body on the night before the funeral. It 
has been stated that the procession on the following morning will move 
from this point. There appears, however, to be some doubt about this. 
In the Earl Marshal’s office precedents are allowed to have their full 
weight, and in this case it is considered that the body of England’s 
greatest naval hero having rested one night at the Admiralty previ- 
ously to its interment, so also that of her greatest warrior should re- 
pose under the roof where his talents and his experience had proved of 

such incalculable advantage to his country. On the other hand, it is 
urged that Nelson had no residence in London ; and hence the necessity 
@rose for allowing his remains to repose one night at the Admiralty af- 
ter their removal from Greenwich. Wellington, it is observed, had a 
mansion, henceforth celebrated in history, and where could his body 
more appropriately rest previously to its final deposition in the tomb 
than in his own Waterloo Gallery? It is even urged that, out of de- 
ference to the feelings of the Duke’s family, his remains should be a)- 
lowed to pass the night previous to their interment under the roof of 


Apsley House. 

er B dog arrangements the body of the Duke will be removed 
from Chelsea College to the Horse Guards on the evening previous to 
the funeral. The military allowed to take part in the procession will 
assemble on the parade ground at an early hour, and here also the Fo- 








* Colonel Sir John Moritlyon Wilson, C.B., K.H., Adjutant of the Roya! Hor- 


pital, who wos present in many bard.fovght actions with the Duke, has kindly 
undertaken the re arrangement of these interesting relice, 





reign Ministers, Peers, and members of the House of Commons, &c., 
invited to take part, will be marshalled. The body will be conveyed 


on a funereal car, executed after a very elaborate and beautiful de- 
sign, which has also been approved by Prince Albert —Jbid. 


EO ——— 
PROGRESS OF THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 


On the Ist of November the last load of materials will be removed 
from the site of the Great Exhibition Building of 1851, and will reach 
Sydenbam.—The removal of the Crystal Palace from Hyde Park to Sy- 
denham has been effected at the average rate of 150 tons per diem — 
It has been estimated that the annual rent of exhibition spece in the 
new Crystal Palace will amount to £145,050. It has also been esti- 
mated that the contract for the supply of refreshments to visitors, and 
the sale of catalogues, will realise £10,000 per annum. The terraces 
in front of the new Palace are now being levelled rapidly. Already 
erect columns mark nearly the entire length of the Palace. —Six steam- 
engines have been ordered to work the water that is to adorn the Palace 
and grounds.—The small artificers of Birmingham have expressed a 
hearty determination to avail themselves of the space offered by the 
Crystal Palace Company, as affording them the means of making public, 
and profiting by their own works.—Messrs. Owen Jones and Digby 
Wyatt, have arranged to prolong their Continental tour, with the view 
of adding to the valuable contributions they have already secured for 
the People’s Palace.—The proprietors of the obelisks and blocks of 
marble and stone which stood outside the Great Exhibition Building, 
have presented these to the Crystal Palace Company.—Among the mo- 
dels already secured by Messrs. Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt, for the 
People’s Palace, are those of the celebrated Ghibardi gates; and the 
principal figures from the chapel of the Medici, at Florence These 
figures rank among the master-pieces of Michael Angelo.—The Crystal 
Palace Company Love parchased the celebrated collection of palms 
belonging to the Messrs. Leddiges, of Hackney.—Authentic drawings 
of the Crystal Palace and grounds are in course of preparation by the 
company; those drawings already issued are neither authentic nor 
correct. The grounds are now everywhere dotted with bands of work. 
men, and on the site of the Palace the greatest activity prevails. —The 
Egyptian models are being rapidly advanced under the direction of Mr. 
Bonomi. Among these are specimens of the various orders of Egyptian 
columns, twenty feet high, each occupying a space on the floor of four 
feet square ; and a model of the rock-hewn'temple of Abusimbel. —The 
Crystal Palace will also contain an Egyptian Court. Here will be ar- 
ranged specimens of the various styles of architecture, which illustrate 
distinct epochs of Egyptian history. Here will be sphinxes and cri 
sphinxes, the papyrus architecturally treated; obelisks, temples, and 
those strange paintings which abound in the tombs of anicent Thebes. 
These will Te chiefly from the ruins of this mighty city of old.—London 
News, 25th ult. _ 


Tue Warter-Works ror Sypennim.—As the exterior arrange- 
ments are those which will first attract the attention of the 
visitor, let us give some account of them at the outset. The south- 
eastern slope of the hill, on the summit of which the new Palacestands, 
and up which the main approach will lead, is to be laid out ina manner 
which will render it quite as attractive as the interior of the building, 
if not more so. The upper portion of it—that immediately in front of 
the principal fagade—to the extent of about 40 acres, and having a 
breadth of about 1,650 feet, will be arranged as a terraced Italian 
garden, and will be by far the finest thing of the kindin England. The 
portion of it for which contracts have been completed, and which we 
believe embraces only the first row of terraces, is to cost £50,000. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, in his plan of the grounds, has judiciously preser- 
ved the same scale of proportions as in the architecture of the building, 
every dimension being amuliiple of eight feet. Harmony of combination 
is thus greatly promoted, while, to show that effect will not be sacrificed, 
his grand approach and terrace walk will be 96 feet wide, the general 
ones 48 feet, and none less than 24 feet. The Italian garden will 
gradually merge into a less artificial and more English, but still ornate 
style, the natural lay of the land being less interfered with, and the 
object being to lead the eye agreeably and gently off to the survey of 
the surrounding landscape. Over the whole will extend a system of 
fountains nearly five times as extensive as those of Versailles on grand 
days. There will be every kind of ornamental device known in works of 
this sort, and all carried out on the most splendid scale. While the 
grounds become more elaborately dressed as they approach the build- 
ing, the fountains become more numerous, varied, and wonderful as 
they recede from it. Supplied from great reservoirs placed on the 
summits of huge towers, 256 feet high, at either end of the building, 
the waters will first be seen as cascades tumbling through the arches 
of the first terrace on the right and left of the grand central archway. 
As they descend, instead of passing beneath they will appear to bound 
over the archways of the lowest terrace, so that visitors may walk 
under them as at Niagara. On each side of the principal approach 
they will hurry along in roaring cataracts or rapids, filling innumer- 
able tazza-shaped fountains in their way, and at last terminating far 
down in the park in two large basins, each 380 feet broad, in the cen- 
tre of which will be formed pyramidal fountains of about 180 jets each, 
the largest throwing water to the height of 230 feet—dancing fountains 
around these, four in number, rising 130 feet, and outside of them, 
again 16 others going 90 feet high. There is nothing of the kind in 
the world at all approaching in magnificence the display of waterworks 
contemplated by the plans at this point. The two basins and connect. 
ing lobes on either side of the main approach will be from end to end 
2,000 feet long; and when this is shown the full power of a supply of 
2,000 gallons per second wili be put into requisition. Sir Joseph 
Paxton says that his two great Pyramid Fountains will play twice as 
long as the ‘Grandes Eaux” at Versailles. For ordinary occasions 
the display will not extend so far down, but will terminate at the foot 
of the terraced garden in a splendid fountain, with an immense basin, 
which is now in process of formation, and round the edge of which it is 
intended that water should flow continuously in a gigantic bell.shape. 
The terraced garden will also have eight or nine other fountains, varied 
in their form; and while the lower grounds are laid out with illustra - 
tions of the wonders of geology, in connected series above we shall 
have fine statues in Carrara marble, and the brilliant colouring of 
flowers. To show the scale on which this last mentioned species of em- 
bellishment is to be carried out, it may be mentioned that 50,000 scar- 
let geraniums have been ordered. 





Tue Yacur “ America”; Accerrep CHALLENGES.—The following 
are the letters.addressed to the Editor, that appeared successively in 
the Times of the 14th, the 15th, and the 18th ult , relating to Lord De 
Blaquiére’s challenge. They serve to correct some details given in last 
week’s J/bion. We do not find that either of the matches is positively 
arranged. 


Sir,—In reply to a letter from Lord De Blaquiére, published in The 
Times of this day, challenging any yacht of less tonnage than the me- 
rica, I beg to say I am prepared t» accept his challenge to sail for £500, 
on condition that the allowance of half 4 minute time per ton be given 
for difference of tonnage, in accordance with the usual Yacht Club re- 

ulations; the day of sailing to be named a fortnight previous, as the 
vlante is hauled up and dismantled. 
I am. Sir, your obedient servant, J. L. Craacie. 

Royal Thames Yacht Club, Oct. 13. 

Sir,—In reference to a letter from Lord De Blaquiére, of the 12th 
inst., addressed to the editorof The Times, in which he challenges the 
yachts of all nations (America excepted) to a fair trial of sailing for a 
sum not less than £500 or more than £1,000, on any day, and in, any 
place, or over any course (the inside of the Isle of Wight excepted), ia 
a nine knot breeze, I beg to state that | accept his Lordship’s challenge, 
subject to the rules of the Yacht Club regulations, for £1,000, with my 
yacht the Disowned, against his yacht the America, from Erith to the 
Nore and back; the day of sailing to be named a fortnight previous- 
ly. The Disowned yacht is an iron vessel, built five years ago, and, 
therefore, does not come under the denomination of being ‘‘ American- 
ized,” as stated in his Lordship’s letter; in fact, there is a bet pending 
between Commodore Stevens, the then owner of the 4merica, and my- 
self, since last year, for a considerable sum, to sail the Disowned against 
the America, the Maria, or any other American yacht, then built, 
which he might think proper to bring forward for that purpose. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun MacinTosH. 

22, Pall Mall, Oct. 14. 

Sir,—Having seen in The Times of the 13th inst. a letter from Lord 
De Blequiére, challenging the yachts of all nations to a match with his 
yacht the .dmerica, | hereby offer to race her with a schooner of 180 
tons, 0.M., just laid down for me by the Messrs. Lymington, of Poole, 





(subsequently corrected to Messrs. Inman of Lymington) upon any 
















November 6 


course which Lord De Blaquiére may name—ihe match to be f. 
guineas, and to be sailed in the month of September next, that being 


the earliest period at which my vessel can built, and her 
trim found. I remain, Sir, yours obediently, oe 
Scarborough, Oct. 15. LonpEsBorovGH. 






NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA, IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
On Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP 
Unrivalied Operatic Company, comprising, with th 
orus and Instrumental Soloists, no os i ’ Principals, 
FORTY-FIVE ARTISTES, 
Including Miss Rosa Jacques, Mr. Augus‘us Braham, Mrs. Barton Hill, Mr Guidi, M 
Stini, Mr Stephen Leach, M. Rudolphe, and Madame Anna Bishop. A doubi a 
and full Chorus. . oe Se ee 
Conductor ...ses0s erecccces «eM. Bochesa. | Leader .........00c00. Signor Lamanna. 

The first production by this Company will be the Romantic Opera, 

and magnificent Costumes, Scenery and Properties entitled 
MARTHA; OR THE RICHMOND MARKBRT. 

Composed by Flotow, translated expressly for Madame Anna Bishop, and now creatin 
& musical furore thiouchout Germany; arranged by M. Boecha for the American Stage— rd 
be performed for the first time on MONDAY, Nov. 1, and will be repeated on WEDNES.~ 
DAY and FRIDAY. Tickets, 50 cts, Full particulars in daily bills. 


Will appear with her 
° Ch 


in three acts, with new 





METROPOLITAN HALL. 


MADAME MAREITTA ALBONI venpoottall announces that her First Concert, (Since 
her return from ootent will take place on 


TUESDAY EVENING NEXT. NOVEMBER 9. 
MADAME ALBONI 
Will be assisted by 
SIGNOR ROVERE, 
SIGNOR SANGIOVANNI, 
SIGNOR ARDITI. 
She has als» engaged the professional aid of 
MAD’'LLE CAMILLE URSO AND MASTER W. SAAR, 
Musical Director, ....cseseees eeeSig. Arditi, | Leader, ....++e-se00e .».Mr. G. F. Bristow, 
Tickets, One Dollar.—Reserved Seats, ‘Two Dollars. 


The Res »rved Seats will be sold on Monday, the 8th; the Dollar Seats on Tuesday the 
oo ee the Reserved Seats unsold from the previous day, at William Hall & Sons, 239 
roadway. 


Doors open at half-past 6 o’clock. Concert to commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIBTY—ELEVENTH SBASON. 
"(THE FIRST CONCERT of this season will take place on SATURDAY EVENING, 
& November 13th, 1852, at Niblo’s Concert Saloon. Conductor, Mr.T. Eisifeld. Applice- 
tions for Tickets, &c. received by Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, No. 483 Broadway, and 
P.K Weize’, No. 213 Fulton St., Brooklyn. By Order, H.C. TLMM, President. 
Oc 


r. 
J. L. ENSIGN, retary. t 30—2t 


HONOURS TO THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


THE COMMITTEE appointed to carry out the arrangements decided upon in this 
matter, take this method of informing the British Residents of this City that, in conge- 
quence of the refusal of the Rev. Dr. Berrian to permit the use of Trinity Church for the 
delivery of a Funeral Sermon, it has been found impossible to proceed further in the affair, 
The Committee, therefore, considers itself as discharged. 


ANTHONY Barciay, Chairman, 





Rosert Buncu, Secretary. 





ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 


THE Regular Preparatory Meeting of the St. Andrew’s Society of the Sta‘e of New 
New York, will be held at the Metropolitan Hotel, on Thursday Evening, the 11th inst, 
at half-past seven o’clock. 


ov. 6—!t. JoHN STEVENSON MAXWELL, SECRETARY. 





=_ 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-4 a 110 1-2, 


PEE AMBION, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1862. 











The .d/rica, Capt. Harrison, of the Cunard line, has brought the Li- 
verpool mails of the 23rd ult. They contain a budget of items of ra- 
ther more interest than those received during the last few weeks. 

Parliament had been at length officially summoned to meet “ for the 
despatch of business,” on Thursday the 4th inst.; but the House of 
Commons being newly-elected, some days would be occupied by the rou- 
tine of swearing-in the Members and the choice of a Speaker. In the 
latter no opposition is expected ; nor is it probable that any trial of 
party strength will take place until after the Royal Speech has been 
delivered, and the intentions of the Ministry in some respects foresha- 
dowed thereby. Thursday next, the 11th of the month, is set down as 
the real opening day of the session. In the interim, the subject of the 
funeral ceremonies in honour of the Dake of Wellington will be brought 
before the House; and let us trust that it will be decorously settled, 
by the grant of a most liberal appropriation and the absence of all un- 
necessary discussion. Perhaps the recognised political leaders, Disra- 
eli, Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, and Lord Palmerston may 
fittingly pay tributes to the memory of the deceased ; the common sense 
of the House would scarcely tolerate that every puny orator should 
have his say on such a theme.—By reference elsewhere it will be seen 
that great progress has been made in the arrangements for the august 
ceremonial, for which itis believed that a day will be appropriated 
between the 15th and the 19th inst It cannot yet be forgotten how the 
Metropolis of England rejoiced at the inauguration of peaceful Indus- 
try, when the Sovereign and the People met and held high festival to- 
gether in the Crystal Palace. The fame of that gathering has gone out 
through all the Earth ; but not less striking will be the scene when the 
intellect, and the valour, and the nobility, and the worth of Great Bri- 
tain shall follow to its last resting-place the corpse of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington. Long may it be ere the memory of the Chieftain grow dull 
and dim in the hearts of his countrymen! Long may it be ere the ex- 
igencies of the State convince them, that such as he to lead armies to 
battle are but rarely vouchsafed to one nation. 

Nothing entitled to serious attention has come to light regarding the 
plans of Lord Derby—if he have any; but the Z'imes of the 22nd inst. 
hints at an entire re-modelliag of the Cabinet as a possible event. This 
is connected with the accession of Lord Palmerston and the retirement 
of some of the least efficient members of the Administration ; and since 
the leviathan journal is not prone to airy speculations, there may really 
be something in the wind. Happen what may, there can scarcely be 
any surprise felt. Rigidness of principle is now-a-days voted obsolete 
by politicians, and under the wide spreading banner of Expediency, 
holders of all sorts of opinions can march forward amicably together. 

Again are we reminded of the Nation’s recent loss, by reading of the 
distribution of those honours and offices that were heaped without stint 
or measure upon the late Duke. Never again in all human probability 
will so many be held collectively ; and we have now in one batch four 
of his successors, not hitherto enumerated. The ancient Corporation 
of the Trinity House has elected Prince Albert its Master, not perhaps 
without a latent hope that his name and influence may aid them in stav- 
ing off that searching enquiry into its privileges and emoluments, which 
has more than once been threatened, and which may end in changes 
affecting the shipping iaterests of Great Britain. We believe, however, 
that the Prince Consort knows how to steer his course sensibly, neither 
led away by rash cries for innovation, nor yet disposed to cling to 
abuses because they are old.—The Duke of Cambridge is appointed 
Ranger of Hyde Park and St. James’s Park; the Earl of Winchester is 
to be the new Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire ; and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry obtains the Garter held by his illustrious companion in arms. 

Lord Raglan has been nominated a Privy Councillor.—Mr. Ingersoll, 
the new American Minister to Great Britain has had bis first audience 
of the Queen, at Windsor Castle.—The ‘‘ Convocation of the Church” 
of England at Westminster, whether it is really to meet, and what 
mighty results are to ensue—these points occupy largely the attention 
of the London press. It is thought by some that Lord Derby and the 
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High Church party are desirous of tightening and of making yet more 
apparent the link existing between Church and State. This is denied 
by the Government organ ; but the whole subject is enveloped to sume 
extent in a mist, The mist will be pierced ere long; and in the mean 
time we can but express our earnest hope that Lord Derby will not be 
go unwise as to take up so dangerous a matter. For a variety of rea- 
sons it were better let alone; and with this brief paragraph we dismiss 
a topic, on which columns upon columns have been written, generally 
tending to leave the reader as much in the dark as he may have been 
ere he commenced their perusal. 

Later news from India will be found detailed below Its general 
character still gives rise to complaints regarding the excess of caution 
exhibited by General Godwin, who commands the expedition against 
Rangoon. It is hard to say how much justice is on tne side of the smart 
but impatient correspondents of the newspapers, who demand incessant 
action, in order that their penmanship may be the more conspicuous ; 
but it seems clear that the Generals err, who play out the game of mi- 
litary tactics in the face of savages, as they would do before one of the 
armies of Europe.—Not a word do we find in the journals before us 
touching those nine thousand British troops, mentioned (last week) in 
@ mysterious bit of news from the Persian Gulf. We wait to hear some 
thing more on the subject —From the Cape of Good Hope accounts to 
the 6th of September are received. Their tone is somewhat triumphant. 
General Cathcart has returned from his expedition beyond the Kei: ten 
thousand head of cattle are his trophies; the burgher levies have tho- 
roughly satisfied him ; and his Excellency declares that his object has 
been obtained. The Cvlonial papers too partake in a measure of the 
inspiriting influence of success ; nor are predictions of peace wanting. 
But what have we on the other side? The rebel Kreli’s country has 
been scoured and his Kraal has been burnt—good; but then he himself 
kept out of danger, and if Rome was’nt built in a day, a Hottentot’s 
camp may be. Moreover, and worst of all, another expedition is talk~ 
ed of. We giveno extracts to-day from Cape papers. There is a weari- 
some and unpleasant sameness in their contents. 














Louis Napoleon, still nominally President of a Republic, made his 
triumphal entry into Paris, on Saturday, the 16th ult. The most gor- 
geous preparations were made for his reception; and it seems that on 
this occasion the Parisians really did exhibit some slight symptoms ot 
feeling in his favour. But is a very hard matter to say to what extent 
the admirable drilling of the authorities and the attendance of an innu- 
merable host of employés prevailed in giving a colour of popularity to 
this fete. It would he almost as difficult to predict with certainty the 
exact date at which the Empire is to be proclaimed ; we learn only that 
M. Bonaparte’s future titles are to be Emperor of France, King of Al- 
geria, and Protector of the Holy Places. By the latter it is presumed 
that the Levant is hereafter to be the scene of French diplomacy or 
warfare, as the case may be, in carrying out the expressed design of 
converting the Mediterranean into a French Lake; or possibly, some of 
those blasphemous Mayors, of whom our readers wot, may have sug. 
gested a second entry into Jerusalem as befitting the new Saviour of 
civilization. The affectation of the whole is supremely ridiculous, and 
in keeping with that theatrical taste which distinguishes both the man 
and his country.—Let us, however, give the fellow credit for doing one 
good action even though his habitual ingratitude and perversion of 
facts are palpable in his way of doing it.—Without any previous inti- 
mation of his purpose, he paused at Amboise, on his way from Bordedux 
to Paris, visited the Chateau, and announced personally and pompous- 
ly to the utfortunate Abd-el- Kader that he was to be set at liberty, 
pensioned liberally by France, and conducted to Broussa in Tarkey, 
there to live on parole. The oratorical flourish was not wanting, and 
you may be sure that Louis Napoleon did not fail to chaunt Louis Na- 
poleon’s generosity. The cream however of the joke is his reproaching 
the late Government for non fulfilment of its promises to the captive 
Arab chief, and his allusion to his own affliction thereon. To say no- 
thing of his three years’ hold of the reins of Government, this afflicted 
individual had been undisputed lord and master of his promise break 
ing countrymen for more than ten months, when he thus followed dic 
tates of his heart. But then with one foot on the Imperial throne, 
clemency has such favour in public eyes !—We had almost forgotten to 
add that the Senate is summoned for the day on which the British Par- 
liament is to assemble. The contrast between the representatives of a 
nation and the puppets of a despot is obvious enough. Time was when 
the eyes of Europe were centered on the French Chambers. If they be 
still cenetred on the proceedings of Louis Napoleon, it is that the spec- 
tacle is amusing. Europe laughs, and awaits very tranquilly the pro- 
clamation or the coronation cf the new Emperor ; only, having recover- 
ed from the effects of his late declaration of peaceful intentions made 
at Bordeaux, it has returned to its conviction that the speaker's words 
are not worth serious consideration. 


The great American event of the week has been the Presidential 
election, which virtually took place on Tuesday, when votes were cast 
for electors, who hereafter go through the mere formality of voting for 
President and Vice President. The result is known far and wide. 
With the exception of Massachusetts and Vermont, every State in the 
Union has gone or is certain to go for the Democrats, and thus General 
Franklin Pierce and Mr. W. R. King may be considered the President 
and Vice President elect of the United States. General Scott and the 
Whig party hve sustained a defeat so overwhelming, that the like is 
scarcely on record in theannals of thecountry. Of the causes of this it is 
not our province to speak at any length; but two amongst them were 
undoubtedly conspicuous. These were, the prominent manner in which 
General Scott was identified with Northern Abolitionists, and the bad 
faith in which the implied principle of a nomination-caucus was car- 
ried out, after the Whigs had selected their candidate at Baltimore. 
The friends of the lamented Mr. Webster were either lukewarm, or 
directly adverse to General Scott; nay further, up to the very hour 
of his death his name was placarded as a rival candidate. Hitherto 
the wonderful organization of party, on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion, has been amongst the political phenomena of the U. §.; but that 
charm seems to have passed away.—There was scarcely a semblance 
of excitement in this city during the election on Tuesday, although in 
its objects were comprised the lofty office above alluded-to, and the 
prominent appointments in the State and Municipality of New 
York. Throughout, the Democrats have been successful. Mr. Hora- 
tio Seymour is chosen Governor of the State, and Mr. Jacob A. West- 
ervelt, Mayor of the city. In saying that there was but little excite- 
ment connected with this event, we cannot say that no outrage was 
committed. On the contrary, @ very peculiar and most audacious one 
occurred. A Whig Committee had placed in one of the recognised but 
not regular city post-oflices some forty thousand circulars for distri- 
bution. A party belonging to the opposite faction made a violent 


irruption into the premises, and carried off or destroyed the letters” 
there deposited. The crime is only not felonious, in the eye of the law, | 


because the office is not under the Post-Master General’s controul; it 
must be morally feloniously, but it will probably be laughed at as 
smart electioneering manceuvre. 


Mr. Edward Everett has accepted at the President's hands the of- | 


fhe Albion, 


fice of Secretary of State, vacant by the death of Mr. Webster. As 
Minister to Great Britain, his name will be pleasantly familiar to our 
readers, and we doubt not that under his charge the foreign relations of 
the U. 8. will be conducted ably, honourably, and acceptably. Of 
course, Mr. Everett’s term of office will expire with that of Mr. Fill- 
more; but as we have already said, there appears no probability that 
under a Democratic government there will be any real change in the 
international policy of this Republic. 

In Cnban affairs, that is to say in the matter of the Crescent City, 
steamer, there is nothing positive to be reported. Weare made aware 
of Judge Conklin’s arrival at the Havannah, in the Powhatan, steam 








had several interviews with the Captain General; and of his depar- 
ture in the same vessel, either for Vera Cruz, on his way to fulfil his 
permanent mission to Mexico, or to Pensacola, to report progress to his 
Government. Rumours had it that the Cuban authorities had—but af- 
ter all, these were only rumours. 


We are sorry to find, by a debate in the Canadian Parliament on the 
28th ult., that Mr Hinck’s opinions remain unchanged on the subject 
of his commercial policy. On that day Mr. Young, (late commissioner of 
Public Works), moved his resolutions in favour of Free Trade, and the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence. Mr. Young, like Mr. Merritt, argues 
that the secret of prosperity for Canada is to be found in the extension of 
her public works. Besidesghe free navigation of the St. Lawrence, he 
advocates the construction of a canal round Sault Ste. Marie, in oppo- 
sition to his late colleagues, who prefer waiting to see what action the 
Americans mean to take on the subject—the opening of the St. Law- 
rence and Champlain Canal—the improvement of the navigation of the 
river below Quebec, and various other practical measures of a like 
nature. He argues, rigbtly enough, to our thinking, that the only 
effect of closing the canals to American vessels, which Mr. Hincks pro- 
poses, would be to foster the trade of Buffalo at the expense of the Cana- 
dian ports and canals. As to the scheme of differential duties on im- 
ports, he contends that the reduction in price in the goods imported 
by the St. Lawrence would not be so great as to be felt by the con- 
sumer. On these grounds he moved his resolutions, in order to fores- 
tall Mr. Hinck’s proposal of a new commercial system. 

The arguments of the Inspector General may be summed up in @ 
couple of sentences. Reciprocity, says he, is the one thing needful for 
Canada. To gain it, Canadians must terrify the Cabinet at Washington 
into compliance with their wishes. We will not deny the accuracy of 
Mr Hincks’ opinions on the value of Reciprocity to Canada. Whether, 
as Mr. Young says, the commercial prospects of the Colony are promis- 
ing even without this additional stimulus, or no, unrestricted Free 
Trade with the United States would undoubtedly prove a boon both to 
the timber and corn-producers, and to the consumers of American im. 
ports in Canada. We have ever been of opinion that Canada was spoil- 
ing her chance by attempting to make too good a bargain; and that 
manufactures of all kinds ought to have been admitted into the sched- 
ule proposed by the Colonial Government. We believe that the Pro- 
vince will act unwisely in sacrificing the benefits of a mutual inter- 
change with the United States, for the sake of protecting a home in- 
dustry which has yet to be created; and should argue more confidently 
of the progress of the young country, if it were to efface altogether— 
commercially speaking—the line 45°. But, however small the weight 
that may be attached to our opinions on this head, we are clear that 
Mr. Hincks is not pursuing the wisest course, in attempting to bully 
this country into an acquiescence in his views. To every man here who 
gives a thought to the subject, it is obvious that neither the adoption 
of differential duties, nor the alteration of the canal tolls in the West, 
can work such a prejudice to American interests as to create any con- 





siderable party in favor of Canadian Reciprocity. On the contrary, 
while Buffalo, the Western Cities, and the new canals and railroads will 
absolutely benefit by the check given to the business of their Canadian 
rivals, that portion of the country which is indifferent to the Canadian 
trade will be roused by the news that coercive measures are resorted to, 
and from lukewarm friends will become decided enemies of the project. 
It is quite true that the Reciprocity Bill once managed to get through 
the Lower House ef Congress, and narrowly escaped becoming a law ; 
but the subsequent endeavours which have been made seem to indicate 
that this large measure of success was chiefly due to accident. Under 
a Whig administration, Canadian Reciprocity has been laughed at. The 
Province will presently have an opportunity of testing the matter with a 
Democratic Cabinet. As Frev Traders, General Pierce’s administra- 
tion will be naturally more inclined to look favourably on the scheme 
than their predecessors ; and if it be properly laid before them, we do 
not despair of seeing this long wished for project realized. But a poli- 
cy of retaliation will prove absolutely fatal to the hopes of the Colony. 
It would excite in our midst the very worst feelings against Canada; 
—and if we are to judge by the tone of the Upper Canada press, and 
the results ef the recent meetings which have been held there—will 
prove equally unpepular in that section of the Province. Toronto, 
Hamilton, and the rest will not, we take it, tamely submit to be taxed 
for the benefit of Quebec and Montreal. Mr. Hincks must recede from 
his position. 

While the famous seigniorial Bill is still only in posse—that is to say, 
in the portfolio of the Attorney General—some new light has been 
thrown on the points in dispute between the seigniors and the censi- 
taires or vassals. Our American readers will need to be told that 
& musty old arrét of 1711, after reciting that seigniors were “‘ bound” 
to concede land to all who applied for a concession, empowered the In- 
tendant to punish refractory seigniors. On the strength of this arrét, 
it was naturally enough inferred by the framers of the seigniorial bill of 
last session that the rent of seigniorial lands must have been fixed by 
law, and that, though the custom had fallen into such desuetude that 
all recollection of the amount of the rents was lost, it having been 
once established by law as the maximum, concessions made subsequent- 
ly ata higher rent were void as to the surpius. As more than half the 
seigniorial lands in Lower Canada were conceded at higher rates than 
those commonly exacted in 1711, this assumption of the Solicitor Ge- 
neral created a terrible panic among the seigniors. It was resolved to 
ransack the archives of France, in the hope of discovering some other 
and contradictory arrét. Unfortunately the result of the search has 
Confirmed the opinions of Mr. Drummond and his friends. A corres- 
pondence between the Intendant of Canada, the French Secretary Pont- 
chartrain, and the legal authorities in France, has been discovered, 
which gives fresh weight to the cause of the censitaires. An arrét, 





framed by the great D’Aguesseau, has also been brought to light, and 
is construed in the game sense. From the Declaratory Bill, we infer 
that the maximum rent allowed was equivalent to two- pence currency 
of our day. 

By telegraph we learn that the Bill to grant to Mr. Jackson and his 
friends the construction of the Trunk Railway from Montreal to To- 
ronto has passed the Legislature. We will not fatigue our readers 
with any further information on the subject. Those who are anxious 
to understand the thousand incidental questions which have arisen, we 
| refer to our Canadian cotemporaries. 

Quebec has been visited, as usual, by the Cholera. 


! 


We say, ‘‘ as 














usual,” as every summer since 1849 has been marked by its presence 
in a mild form. It has carried offa member of Parliament, Mr. Ter- 
rill, of Stanstead, and a door-keeper, besides several citizens: but is 
by no means 80 virulent as to create alarm, or to justify the absurd 
proposal which was made to adjourn the House, and which was of 
course rejected. 

Since the above was in type, the following telegraphic communica- 
tion has appeared : 


; ‘ Quesec, Nov. 4, 1852, 
Parliament (to be) adjourned from the 10th November to the 14th February. 
Mr. Hincks stated last night that the new tariff would be postponed till afier the 
adjournment, and even then it depends on the course of the American govera- 
ment. It is not to apply to British goods passing through the United States ia 


frigate; of his being hooted by the rabble in the streets; of his having | bond 


We incline to attribute this summary movement to the Ministerial 
desire to exchange the worry of Parliament for the ease of office. 


Having passed the Railroad Bill, Mr. Hincks probably considers him- 
self funcius officio. 





The commorcial world is deeply interested in the late news from the 
River Plate ; »nd those, who argued that the downfall of Rosas would 
but result in the substitution of one tyranny for another, have been 
agreeably disappointed at finding that General Urquiza has entirely re- 
versed the policy of Rosas, and has thrown open the rivers Uraguay 
and Parana to the vessels of all European nations. An immense mart for 
trade is thus made available ; so much the better, independently of any 
other consiieration ; the larger the interests at stake, the more will 
the ruling powers become reluctant to go to war. Every new trading 
station ig better than half-a-dozen forts. 





The first column of the New York Crystal Palace in Reservoir Square 
was raised on Saturday last, with appropriate ceremonies, and in pres- 
ence of about two thousand spectators. Speeches were made and mu- 
sic was discoursed. Amongst the participants were Governor Hunt, 
his Honour the Mayor, and Archbishop Hughes. As time slips on, this 
building, its intents, and its contents, will assume their due degree of 
importance. 





The Committee of British residents, as will be seen by the advertise- 
ment above, met on Saturday last, to consider what course should be 
adopted im consequence of Dr. Berrian’s refusal to allow the use of 
Trinity Church for a funeral service in honour of the late “« Duke.” It 
was decided reluctantly, but we think wisely, that no further effort 
should be made. Thwarted at the outset, it would have been difficult, 
in any other quarter, to make such arrangements as those originally 
proposed. Moreover, the City of New York has appointed the 16th 
inst. for the public obsequies of Mr. Webster; and manifest inconveni- 
ence would huve resulted, if any other than a religious ceremony had 
been adopted, and the same day should by chance have been selected for 
the funeral of our great countrymen.—We envy our neighbours of Bos- 
ton their oration from Mr. Consul James, which is announced for the 
10th instant. 





INDIA. 


The following letter from Bombay, dated Sept. 14, contains the latest 
intelligence. 

‘«* Since the despatch of my last, the Governor-General’s orders for 
the brigading of the army of Ava have appeared in the Government 
Gazetie of Fort William and Fort St. George, and such of the troo 
in orders as have not already sailed are now hastening towards the 
points of embarkation. The reinforcements for the troops in Burmah 
are on a scale altogether unexpected, and will swell General Godwin’s 
force to five brigades of infantry, each composed of one European and 
two native regimenis, making, with the Sappers and three batteries of 
Artillery, a Yand force of about 16,000 men. In addition to these, the 
flotilla musters about 3,000 fighting men, with the mest powerful ar- 





tillery ever yet employed in land or river warfare. No cavalry has 
been as yet provided, the nature of the country having been supposed 
to preclude the use of that arm. It is, however, considered likely that 
this — will be rectified by the despatch of a smal! quota of native 
cavalry. 

‘* Immediately after the Governor-General’s return from Rangoon, 
some of the Madras regiments that had been placed in orders for Bur- 
mah on General Godwin’s original requisition were countermanded ; 
and from this circumstance it was presumed that the Marquis of Dal- 
housie’s views regarding General Goawin's requisition coincided with 
the opinion generally entertained in India on the subject, namely that 
the force demanded was out of all proportion to any resistance which 
the Burmese could possibly offer to our arms, but it appears that the 
retrenchment that was anticipated has not gone further than the keep- 
ing back ef one out of the three Madras brigades originally indented 
for. The magnitude of the force in orders, together with the organiza- 
tion of a steam flotilla for the Irrawady, composed of drafts from the 
steamers on the Ganges, is considered an evident provision for the per- 
manent occupation of the country; this latter measure alone, in the 
opinion of the Rombay Times, ‘ leaves no doubt as to the fact of proposed 
annexation, though the area to be annexed may be still a subject for 
consideration.” The preparations which I mentioned in my last, for an 
immediate advance on Prome by the Irrawady, are now nearly complet- 
ed. The steamers, with flat bottomed boats in tow, are immaiiotele to 
take up 2,000 men, and ‘ to return fora detachment of similar strength 
and so on, as long as the river is practicable.” Captain Tarleton’s flo- 
tilla, consisting of the Medusa, Phiegethon, Pluto, Proserpine, Nemesis, 
and Mahanuddy, with the boats of the For, Mozuffer, and Sphyna, 
are still stationed up the Irrawady near Prome. It completely com- 
mands the river, and intercepts all water communication between Ava 
and the lower country. In all the country above Prome, the price of 
rice is reported to have risen in consequeuce of this blockade to 15 
times its usual rate. Though this will of necessity greatly embarrass 
the Burmese in their military preparations, it must also (as the inha- 
bitants of the upper provinces subsist almost exclusively upon rice) 
occasion a lamentable amount of misery to more than a million of non- 
combatants. By the latest accounts, Commander Tarleton has been 
relieved in the command of the flotilla by Captain Shanwell, of the 
Sphynez. 

‘‘The necessary preparations for the advance of the land column are 
in progress; each corps and department has been called on for a return 
of the amount of carriage it will require, and large numbers of ele- 
phants and bullocks are being purchased and collected to meet the re- 
quisitions sent in. It is reported that an expedition will shortly be 
despatched from Rangoon to disperse the Burmese force at Beling, 
which has of late so frequently disturbed the garrison of Martaban. 
Little is known with certainty regarding the amount and disposition of 
the Burmese forces. The following extract from a communication of 
the correspondent of the Calcutta Englishman (a well-known officer 
on the staff of the expedition) contains the highest estimate that hag 
yet appeared of the strength of the Burmese forces :— 

“* August 13—We receive accounts daily, which appear to be trustworthy, 
of the increasing strength of the Burmese at Prome, and of the great extent of the 
stockade, or rather breastwork, they are raising. It is beyond the fire of steamers, 
and commands the town and landing place. They are reported to have received 
11 guns from Sheo gain, and to have an additional two more, which were left by 
the navy when they landed, and took possession of the rest of the guns last month. 
Ther: are said to be from 10,000 to 15,000 men at Prome ; 7,000 at Pegu, with 
4,000 Cassay horse, and outposts at distances between Pegu and ; 
10,000 at Sheo-gain, and a large force at Beling, near Martaban. Ava is filled 
with troops and a considerable number of guns. So that great preparations are 
making for our reception, and even for attacking us, which it is their intention (so 
they say) to do immediately tue rains abate.’ 

‘* Tt is said that the land column will not be ready to advance for Ran- 
goon much before the Ist of January, 1853, and that in that case it can- 
not arrive at Prome before the Ist of February; if this is really the 
case, the troops about to start for Prome by water will have to wait for 
the arrival of the land column five months at a point within five dass’ 
steaming of Ava. Two of the Sikh regiments that volunteered for 
service in Burmah—namely, the 4th Regiment Sikh Native Infantry 
and the regiment of Loodianah—have been included in the ‘ arwy of 
Ava,’ and are now on their way to Ran It is expected that at 
real fighting (if there is any) they will prove themselves greatly supe» 





rior to the staple of the Bengal army. 
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i“ recent negotiations the North -West frontier is 
wo ao The hill tribes continue to make descents ~ ae 
en our villages, killing all they meet, and bea off the villagers’ | *1en¢ 
eattle to the hills. A force was ordered out from Peshawur on the 18th 
of August, and, after remaining some days in the field, returned to | 1. Frawk. 
camp without being able to fall in with the enemy. 


** An account of ed Mussulman conspiracy against our rule 
im India. wala te Save extensive ramifications in various parts of Hin- 
doostan and the Punjab, has been lately going the round of the Indian 
papers. It appears, however, that these accounts are much exaggerated. 


— @.——— 


GLEANINGS. 


The accounts of Mr Macaulay’s health continue to be unsatisfactory. 
____The Earl of Carlisle lately delivered a lecture to the mechanics of 
Leeds. The Ear! of Ellesmere has just delivered an oration on the late 
Duke to an assemblage of working-men; and the Duke of Newcastle 
(late Lord Lincoln) has been lecturing on Art at Sheffield. These are 
striking facts in the history of our Peers.——Mr. Thoma. Baring, M P., 
sailed for Liverpool in the Eurepa, on Wednesday.——A large tract of 
land, now principally occupied as market gardens, between Hyde Park 
Terrace and the Kensington turnpike, has been purchased by the com- 
missioners of Crown Lands for the site of the proposed National Gal 
laries.——The Christmas revels of the olden time are to be revived at 
Windsor this year, and with a novelty which recalls the time of “‘ the 
great Eliza.” Queen Victoria will open her dramatic campaign with a 
new poetical-prose comedy of English Life, from the pen of Dougias 
Jerrold. The play will be brought out at the Princess’s Theatre on the 
night following that on which it is to be produced before the Queen and 
court at Windsor Castle ——A statue of the Duke of Wellington, to 
cost £3000, is to be placed in the Guildhall by the Corporation of Lon- 
don.——A fatal duel between two obscure French political refugees was 
lately fought near Windsor, one man was killed.——The Univers an 
nounces that it has sent £1000 (25,000f, including exchange) to Dr New- 
man, as 4 first instalment of the subscriptions raising for him in France 
to cover the expenses of the action brought against him by Dr Achilli. 
——aA resident of Leeds apprises the editor of the Galway Vindicator 
that he can prepare a liquid, a pint of which in a glass grenade-shell, 
thrown through a barrack window in the night, would silently destroy 
the whole of its living inhabitants, or broken in the face of an advan- 
cing force, horse or foot, would arrest their progress by death or para. 
lysis. The Irish editor challenges the London Times to publish the 
letter. The Times does so.——The small screw vessel /sabel, com- 
manded by Capt. Inglefield R. N. and sent to the Arctic regions, was 
at Disco, Greenland, on the 12th of August, all well.——A set of har- 
ness has been commanded by her Majesty for two carriages and horses 
and two outriders, in which split pieces of quill has been introduced in 
a very elaborate manner for its decoration, so as to imitate the sewing 
of silk, and, of course, far surpass itincleanliness and durability.”—— 
The accounts of Mr. Kennedy’s Arctic explorations in the Prince .4l- 
bert mention Melville Bay. It should have been Cresswell Bay.—— 
Lord Medwyn is about to retire from the Scottish Bench.—Damages 

for £40 were awarded in the Bow County Court, London, recently on 
the suit of Matthew Smith, a steerage passenger, against the ship Delia 
Maria, from London to New York, in July last. Smith complained 
that the provisions were bad. Others of the passengers are on hand to 
prosecute like claims.——Mr. Dargan, the great Jrish railway con- 
tractor, finding his gift of £20,000 insufficient for the building of the 
Exhibition at Dublin in 1853, has added £6000 to further the object. 
——An Irish newspaper published here denies that Father Mathew 
has gone out to the East Indies.——The Pope is said to have appointed 
Dr. Dixon, as successor to Archbishop Cullen, the late Irish Primate. 





Pusuic Income AND Expenpirure.—A Parliamentary paper (ob- 
tained by Mr. William Williams) has send been printed, showing the 
public income and expenditure for the last three years, ended the 5th 
of January. The income was respectively £57 ,647,392, £57,431,796, 
and 56,834,711, while the expenditure was in the three years as fol- 
lows :—In 1850, £55 480.656, leaving a surplus of income of £2,166,- 
786; in 1851, £54,938,.534, leaving a surplus of income of £2,493 ,262 ; 
and in 1852, £54,002,995, leaving a surplus of income of £2,831,716. 
The expenditure on account of the army, navy, and ordnance in the 
year ended the 5th of January last was £14,573,856. There is an ap- 
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San Domingo, in 1805. As commander of the Hawk in 1811, an wen pone as 

privateer Furet ; also at the of the 
engaged, under Cape Barfleur, three Freuch gun- 
brigs, two luggers, and convoy. Two of the brigs and a great pont of the convey, 
being driven on shore, were destroyed or brought off by the boats belonging to 
For these services he was gazetted in 1805 and 1811.—At Hassop, 
the Right Hon. Francis Earl of Newburgh.—The Antigua papers announce the 
demise of Dr. Daniel, President of H. Me Council in that island ; the Hon. Dr. 
Coull, a ber of C il; and the Hon. Mr. Eldridge, a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer and sole proprietor of the bank of Antigua. A!l these gentlemen were 
much esteemed inhabitants ef the island.—Count Maurice Dichtrichstein, late 
Austrian Ambassador in London.—We regret to have to the d 0 
H.M. Consul, Mr. Sullivan, at Amoy, China.~Capt. Rooke, and Dr. Galloway, 
R.N.—At Hackney, Thomas Wilson, Esq., of Woedhouse, East Ham, Essex, 


te Amazon, and 








thing is determined. We have however to announce, on undoubted autho 
that an agent sailed hence a week ago, bound to 8t. Petersburg, 
with the requisite credentials and means for closing a long-pendi 
with Madame Grisi and Signor Mario. We know the parties, 
rienced and competent to carry out the project ; but abstain fro 
names, in the belief that they prefer remaining “ dark’’ at presen 





rity, 
and furnished 
ng engagemen, 
who are expe. 
m giving their 
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BOrama. 


BroaDWwaY THEATRE.-—Miss Julia Dean has here been the star of the week, 








formerly, M.P. for the City of London.—F. Buckley, Esq., late Major of the 15th 
(King's) Hussars.—At Quebec, Lt..Col. Antrobus, Provincial A.D.C. 


PAusic. 


ENGLISH OPERA AT NIBLO’s.—At length the expected English opera has 
made its appearance, under the still hale and vigorous direction of the veteran 
Bochsa ; and we are glad to say presented in a form and with a support which 
promises it a successful run. We have always been impressed with the necessity 
of the English opera to an English speaking race, as a set off and commentary 
upon the Italian ; and there is, besides, a sort of rivalry, and not an indivious 
rivalry either, engendered between them, highly to the public benefit.— In fact 
there is really some hope, now that the English is set on foot, that the Italian will 
follow in due course, and we hope speedily —The selection for the commence- 
ment in the vernacular, is both a-propos and novel. The opera is new here, and 
the plot is laid in an English town, requiring a variety of native characters, from 
the knight and lady to the peasant. Flotow’s music also in “ Martha’ is pleasing, 
light, and possessing in general that regularity ang simplicity of structure so much 
to be preferred to the bad imitation of the Italian, which mars the efforts of some 
composers of the present day. In order, no doubt, to give the opera a more tho- 
roughly English effect, Mr. Bochsa has introduced in several places the familiar 
melody “ The last rose cf summer,” indeed rather too frequently ; for although a 
leading particular melody is often made a strong point in, and is sometimes a 
preventive of tedium in an opera, this song is too palpable an interpolation The 
orchestra is reinforced by some valuable additions, and the chorus is fair, though 
nothing remarkable; but in the matter of scenery, costume, and other properties, 
there has been very successful painstaking and attention, Indeed the scene at a 
Fair, with its mimic banners, Punch and Judy’s comical time-keeping to the music, 
the bustle and apparent occupation on the part of the large number of dramatis 
persone introduced, the faithfulness of the attire male and female, military and 
civilian, common to the days of Queen Anne (bating a little bit of lawful stage 
exaggeration), aud we may say the éout ensemble, show that no pains have been 
spared to render the performance as acceptable and worthy of patronage as 
possible. 

To speak now of the singers. Madame Bishop, the prima donna, is too well 
known to require much new comment concerning her. Her performance lends 
much of the life to the piece which it possesses, and sie adapts herself to the fun 
of her part (the fine lady who has hired herself as a servant) with a quaint grace 
very becoming. She is, though her voice is a little the worse for wear, a well 
finished and highly agreeable singer, but she sings a trifle sharp now and then; 
indeed rather too much so at times to be unnoticed, and she ought to guard against 
it, as it seriously damages her part. However, too sharp is better than too flat, 
for the first may arise from over anxiety to be effective, while the latter, as every- 
body knows, argues a positive defect in the organ of tone.—Madlle. Rosa Jacques 
is both a pleasing actress and a very pleasing singer; her voice is pure in tone, 
possessing good compass, and invariably true. Her intonation often redeemed to 
our ear the imperfections too evident in the parts of some around her. Little 
however can be said for her countryman, M. Guidi; his efforts to fill his part, and 
his eking out his manifest lack of anything like resonance and power of voice by 
over-acting and stage grimace, was really pitiable. By the way, did we ever have 
here a good French tenor? There may be such a thing, but we fancy it a scarce 

production. Mr. Leach has more voice and more command of it; but his part 
might likewise have better justice done to it,—The thought often recurred to us 





pendix to the return, giving the expenditure in detail. The charges 
of the collection of the Customs and Excise last year were £1.300.679 
The total charge of collecting the revenue in the year by J £2,708 ,426 
There has been repaid into the Exchequer on account of King Leopold’s 
annuity £36000. Last year £146,392 was expended on account of the 
abolition of slavery,—£84,762 as bounty on slaves,£15,150 to the com- 
missioners to prevent traffic in slaves, and £46,484 bills drawn on ac- 
count of captured slaves. 





Avwy. 


Wak-Orricr, Oct. 22 —14th Regt of Ft; Lt Townsend to be Capt, b-p, v Arch- 
dall, who ret; Ens Coote to be Lt, be. v Townsend. 59th Ft; Ens Thompson to 
be Lt, b p, v Deane, who ret. 69th Ft; Assist Surg Hyde, from 3d W I Regt, to 
be Assist-Surg, v M‘Nab, superseded. 71st Ft; Ens Dalgleish to be Adjt, v Stu 
art, who resigns the Adjcy only. 75th Ft; Assist-Surg Fraser, from 92d Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg. v Willes, dec. 79h Ft; Lt Campbell to be Capt, b p, v Mainwar- 
ing, who ret; Ens Scott to be Lt, b-p, v Campbell. 90th Fr ; Brevet Lt-Col. Eld 
to be Col. b-p, v Vaughan, who ret; Capt Ross to be Maj, b-p,v Eld; Lt Wyvill 
to be Capt, b-p. v Ross; Ens Butler to be Lt, b-p, v Wyvill. 92d Ft; Act Assist. 
Surg Grier, MD, to be Assist Surg, v Fraser, appto 75th Ft. 95th Ft; Ens Smyth 
to be Lt b p, v Taylor, whoret. 2d WI Regt; Capt Iremonger, from h-p unatt, 

to be Capt, v Durie, who ex; Lt Gibbings to be Capt, b-p, v Iremonger, who ret. 
3d W I Regt; Act Assist-Surg Griffith to be Assist-Surg, v Hyde, app to 69th F't. 

Care oF Goop Horr.—Major-Gen. Somerset is expected in Cape Town, en 
route to Bombay, where he is appointed on the staff. Ensign Som>rset, Cape 
Mounted Rifles, accompanies him as Aide-de-Camp ; he is succeeded inthe com- 
mand of the 1st division by Colonel Buller, C. B., of the Rifle Brigade, who is 


appointed Colone] on the Staff. Captain J. Maclean, who has for many years 
inted to the Chief Commission- 


been commissioner to the T's’lambie tribes, is ap ) 
ersiip of British Caffraria, with the local rank of colonel in the army, in the room 
of Colonel Mackinnon, who has resigned. 


Naby. 
AproInTMENTS.—To the Leander, 50, Capt. G. 


Surgeon, T. H. Keoun.—Lts., A. F. O. Young to the J'ermagant, 34; F.G 


Probyn to the Linnet, 8, for the Coast of Africa ; P. Saumarey tu the Victoria and 
Albert ; F. Marten to the Arrogant.—Surgeon, F. Ayling to the Linnet.—Purser 


T. C. Thomas to the Volcano. 


Promotions —In consequence of the decease of Sir T. Trowbridge, Capts. 
Peake and Hendry to be Rear-Admls. on the ret. list; Norwich Duff, aide-de- 
camp to the Queen; Sir C, C. Parker, Bart.; J E. Walcott, M.P.; and the Right 
Hon. Frederick Earl Spencer, K.G.C.B., tobe Rear-Admls. on the reserved half- 
pay list; J. H. Plumridge to be Rear Adml of the Blue.—Capt. the Right Hon. 
Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence, G.C.H., commanding the Royal Victoria and Al. 
bert steam yacht, to be Commodore of the first class.—Commr. Crispin to be 
Capt.—Lt. Eyton to be Commr.,, ret. on half pay —E. J. H. Helpman, clerk in 
charge of the J'error, screw discovery ship, to the rank of Paymaster. Paymaster 
Helpman embarked at Woolwich on May 4, 1845, as clerk in charge of the Ter- 
ror, Capt. Crozier, and has now been absent, if still alive, in the Arctic regions 

It is a long period since any promotions have taken 
place of the long-absent officers of the Erebus and Terror discovery ships, com- 


seven years and six months. 


manded by Capt. Sir John Franklin and Capt. Crozier. 


Tue A.D.C. To THE QuEEN —The vacant appointment of naval A.D.C. to the 
Queen, vice Rear Admiral Duff, has been conferred on the Earl Talbot, C.B., 
better known in the navy as Lord Ingestre, from his unwearied exertions for 
many yea’s in the House of Commons to bring about those reforms of the ship- 
building department of the Admiralty which we trust are now being carried out 


in the Royal dockyards, 


The captains’ good service pensions, relingnished on the promotion of Rear 
Adml. Walcot and Plumridge, have been conferred on two of the senior officers 
on the captains’ list, namely, Capt. Percy Grace, and Capt. C H. Fremantle.— 
The Sappho, 12, Commr. the Hon. A. Cochrane, has arrived at Spithead, from 
the West Indies, to be paid off.—On the 2lst ult., at Portsmouth, being the 47th 
anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar, the old Victory was dressed in garlands at 
her mast heads and figure head, and the officers entertained the Commander in- 
Chief and bis staff, in honour of the day, on board. The boys and crew were en- 


tertained also with roast beef and plum-pudding. 


Corrs or Royal Marines.—Col. Sec. Comm. Ellis, C.B. to be Col. Comm. 
v. Mercer, ret. on fuil ay ; Lt.-Col. Willes to be Col. Sec. Comm.; Bvt. Major 


Childs to be Lt .Col. ; Fi 


be First Lt.; First Lr. 
Wilson, dec. 


@vituary. 


Rear- Admiral Henry Bourchier (1846, on the retired list) died on the 14th inst 
nt of the Unicorn, and commanded one of her boats 
at the capture of the French privateer, Tape-a-bord, of four guns and 46 men, off 


This officer serve i as Lieutenant 


> Vincent King ; Lts., C. H. 
May and Sir H. Blackwood ; Chaplain, C, W. Belgrave ; Paymaster, R. Wilson ; 


irst Lt. and Adjt. Stewart to be Capt. ; Sec. Lt. West to 
Driver to be Adjt.; Sec. Lt. Maskery to be First Lt, v 


during the evening, that Mr, Augustus Braham would have been a great assistance 
to this opera, had he sung the part of Guidi. Our recollections of him at the con 
cert which was given for the benefit of poor Sig. Casolani, (the last time we heard 
him,) in which he put forth a latent power which we were certainly not aware he 
possessed, made us think that he could have proved that England at least has 
produced some tenors, of which his father has been so distinguished an example, 
We have heard of Mr. Braham’s success for some time past in neighbouring 
cities, and we hope shortly to have the pleasure of recording it here.—The intro 
duction of the harp, Bochsa’s own instrument, with which his name is associated 
in our memories as a maestro for more than fifteen years, isa happy idea. The 
harp does not seem at all out of place, and its tones blend sweetly with the accom- 
paniments to the voice.—This spirited enterprise ought to succeed. 
Mr. EISFELD's QUARTETTE SoOIRER.—There was a large attendance on Sa- 
turday evening last at Niblo’s coucert saloon, and the first of the third season of 
Mr. Hisfeld’s soirzes presented us with three choice compositions for stringed 
instruments by Beethoven, Mozart, and Schumann ; the first and second for vio- 
lins and violincellos only, and the latter for these instruments with piano. Mr. 
Scharfenberg presided at the piano with his usual ability and well marked inter- 
est in the beautiful creations of his illustrious countrymen, of which indeed he 
may deservedly feel proud. We have heard however more expression, purity 
of accordance, and clearness of effect produced by the same party on former oc- 
casions, There was a something, especially in Beethoven’s quartette in a major, 
which wasa little perplexing and somewhat disappointingg but what the matter 
was was soon revealed. The snapping strings showed that the instruments as 
well as the audience, were sensible of the sudden alteration of temperature, and 
that the hot breath of summer had been unexpectedly wafted back upon us afier 
we had been made to feel that its season was fairly past. But might not conse- 
queuces annoying to performers, and prejudicial to the enjoyments of an audience, 
be prevented in a great measure? Heat, which expands woody fibre, contracts 
animal tissues, and of course its effects upon the strings and body of the violion 
are exactly of an opposite nature: its influence thereture upon the tuning and 
even the continuity of the strings may be easily understood. If the violins how- 
ever, previous to being brought into an atmosphere unusually heated, were ex- 
posed for some time (say three or four hours) to a temperature calculated as nearly 
as possible to that which is expected in the concert room, or perhaps even to one a 
liule higher, we think the chance of the breakage of the strings and perplexing al- 
terations in the tuning would be materially lessened. It would certainiy do no 
harm to try this, if it has not been already done. That it was not carelessness on 
the part of the first violinist, was shown by Mr. Noll’s having had to carry on 
his part on three strings on one or two occasions. Mr, Eichoru’s steady support 
to the vivlins, his instrument being naturally less effected from its more solid 
structure, was very creditable. 

There were many times however in which neither the weather nor the caprices 
of the catgut had any interference with our enjoyment, particularly in Schumann's 
beautiful quintette and the latter movents of Mozart’s quartette in e flat: but itis 
unnecessary to particularise. The pleasure afforded by such compositions is of 
that serene nature which presents us no strong points of excitement, rather inspir- 
ing a love and admiration for the art itself, than a vivid and transient enjoyment of 
its effects. Those who look for the latter will no doubt be disappointed, but sure- 
ly it is a treat sometimes to enjoy the science without anything of that exhaustion 
so often subsequent to manifestations of its power as the vehicle of passionate ex- 
pression. 





The vocal assistants on this occasion were two young ladies recently arrived in 
this country, the Mdlles, Tourny ; who have evidently been carefully trained as 
concert singers. They sang Mendelssohn’s beautiful duett “I would that my love 
might silently flow” and some other pieces, with much grace and truthfulness of 
expression. Witha little further practical experience of their audiences, the sis- 
ters Tourny will no doubt prove valuable acquisitions in the concert room, In 
conclusion we hope that Mr. Hisfeld will always find amateurs who will have 


the good taste to patronise and reward his exertions on behalf of this most inter- 
esting and instructive school of music. 


MapaME ALBONI.—This distinguished and favourite artist gives two Concerts 
next week, one on Tuesday and one on Friday. Some novelties worth hearing 
will be introduced. 


Sometaisc New—Itatias OreRa.—With regard to the arrangements often 


and has succeeded in drawing excellent houses. This is a proof of popularity 

more decided than the most laboured eulogium that could be written on her per- 

formances. Nor is this surprising, for there is something very womanly in her 

acting, which impresses alike the critical and the uninitiated.—Miss Dean has 

won her present eminence by hard study and careful training. Commencing her 

career in a school not considered the most favourable for developing the more 

subtle and refined attributes of her art, almost jumping at once into a species of 
hot bed popularity, and continuing therein at a distance from the wholesome, but 

severe, criticisms and requirements of Metropolitan audiences, she was exposed 

to prejudicial influences, to the destructive entanglements of injudicious praise, 

and to the fostering of defects superinduced by the very nature of her surround. 

ings. But her genius, her talent, and her good sense, have disenthralled her,— 
Two years since, she presented herself before a New York audience, at the Astor- 
place Opera-house, confident doubtless in the reputation and position which she 
had acquired at the South and West. She then exhibited a bold and vigorous 

style, marred by peculiarities which are supposed to be the distinctive charac- 
teristics of those sections of the Union, but which failed in their effects upon the 
more fastidious audiences of New York. The press here did not spare the young 
aspirant; and she retired, after a short engagement, to the more genial regions 

where her young and budding genius had been more kindly fostered. She pro- 
fited however by the painfu! but salutary Metropolitan ordeal to which she had 

been subjected, and became a close and earnest student of her art. At the recent 
opening of the Broadway season she again appeared among us, and played with 

very great success, evincing even to the most obdurate of her critics the possession 
of talents, that need but the cheering hand of encouragement, to make her in a 

few years one of the first ornaments of the American stage. For our own parts, 
having been among those who unsparingly denounced the false style she originally 
adopted, we feel bound as frankly and as sincerely to record the decided improvo- 

ments that she has made. Miss Dean possesses in an eminent degree that great 
charm of female tragic acting, pathos! She is exceedingly happy in her delinea- 
tions of this exquisite attribute in woman. Her tones, look, and manner, when 
she has to portray the deep founts of feeling that lie embedded in the heart, are 
irresistibly touching, and in these she carries her audience with her. There is a 

reshness too in these puints of her play that is to be noted, set off as they are by 

a fine person, and a lady like delicacy of bearing. Nor is she wanting in the more 
impressive and striking qualifications of the great actress; No one who has wit- 
nessed her Julva in “ The Hunchback,” especially in the last three acts, will pre- 

sume to deny her intensity and power. Furthermore, to those who remember 
only her early efforts it may appear exaggeration to say, that she has less of con- 
ventional trickery than almost any actress now upon the stage. She has become 
colloquial, almost to a fault; or at least she has not yet acquired that rare art of 
making her colloquialisms strong enough to suit the tastes of those who in this 
age of excitement require everything to be bold, palpable, and strong. This 
defect operates occasionally against her at the Broadway, where intense effects 
have latterly been cultivated by nearly all the members of the establishment, 
including even the judicious Mr. Barry and the refined Mr. Conway. 

We have seen Miss Dean, this week, in her favourite Parthenza in “ Lngo- 

mar,” in Julia in “ The Hunchback,” and in 7'he Countess in Knowles’ “ Love.” 
Her Parthenia, in the first two acts, was a delightful specimen of subdued and ar- 
tistic, because natural acting. We remember nothing more like the exquisite 
repose and truthfulness of Mrs. Kean, than were these earlier scenes of the play. 
The latter portion was not uniform with the opening, nor equal to it. There was 
some tameness, and an occasional abstraction. In Julia she triumphed. The 
gradations of the character were finely marked—the playful, single hearted coun- 
try girl, the town fine Lady—the impassioned woman, discarded and heartbroken, 
We might appty a portion of this eulogy tothe Countess in “ Love.” There was 
the same artistic working outof the part’ The struggle between pride and atfec- 
tion in the earlier scenes was too subdued perhaps to suit all tastes ;~but it was 
nevertheless true to the author’s conception. In the fourth and fifth acts, she 

burst forth into a fine embodiment of womanly love and feminine scorn, end drew 

forth hearty applause. Indeed if Miss Dean were to be judged by the effects she 
produces upon her audience, there would be left nothing for the most hypercritical 
to object to in her acting. She carries the masses with her, and that at least is a 
sufficient proof that she can touch those chords in the human heart that make 


mankind akin.—Miss Dean’s engagement will be extended through the coming 
week, 





Of the doings at the other theatres we have not room to speak, though we should 
gladly say something of the elder or eldest Wallack’s Rover in * Wild Oats” re- 
vived at his establishment on Monday ; also of a little piece called ‘ Poor Cousin 
Walter,” played by Walcot, Lester, and Miss Keene; also of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing” which now goes almost perfectly. But our space is curtailed—The 
new piece written for that rare actor Thompson, at Burton’s, is too poor to merit 
notice, Ithas been played twice or thrice.—We haze but room to say in a gene- 
ral way, that the stock companies at the houses which we most frequent appear to 
be settling down into specific characteristics, The Broadway, apart from its stars, 
is fast becoming a transplanted Bowery—Burton’s the seat of broad and coarse, 
but genial hamour—Wallack’s the abode of genteel comedy, with all its means 
and appliances to boot —Niblo’s, from its ever-changing entertainments, cannot 
thus be classed. To-day it figures in our musical columns. 


Although one does not now exactly see Macbeth played, as it was by Garrick, 
in a bag-wig and modern scarlet uniform, yet the backwardness of Managers in 
improving the accessories of the stage is too frequently the theme for surprise 
and remonstrance. We have no idea, however, of harping on the old grievance 
of beauty set forth in the most unbecoming light—that of the foot lamps—whilst a 
portion of the audience is blinded by it. Here it seems that even American in- 
genuity is baffled; and we submit accordingly—We desire now to point out an- 
other evil, and to suggest a remedy ; though without much expectation of practical 
result. Managers are nard to move, and habitually look upon the public as a very 
simple set. 

Imagine then—if you can so far stretch your imagination—good actors, a good 
play, and good scenic effects, combined. Then think how the illusion, which 
should take consequent hold of the spectator, is marred by the process of scene- 
shifting. To say nothing of people walking in from the wings, coming from no 
conceivable place, and making a “ right face !’” as they commence declaiming ; to 
say nothing of the huddling on and backing off the stage, as each scene begins and 
ends ; to say nothing of the liveried servant who occasionally enters to carry off 
a classical tripod or a chair or a table ; not to dwell on these absurdities—think 
of the toppling scenery itself, some portions going up, some down, some pulled, 
some hoisted, some let fall, until order comes out of chaos, and the marching in 
and “right-facing” recommences. Can anything be conceived more detrimental 
to illusion and effect ?—But is there any remedy? Yes, a very simple one. Hide 
all this essential but incongruous hurly-burly from the audience. Drop a light 
curtain at the close of every scene; each one would thus be begun and ended 
with completeness and propriety, and those ludicrous exits and entrances be 
avoided. There need be no time lost; thirty-seconds ought to suffice for any 
change, and one might have a succession of tableaux throughout the whole of a 
drama. 

If twenty managers should chance to read this suggestion, nineteen are sure to 
say that the idea is preposterous, and to scout the notion of letting down a curtain 
ever and anon during an evening's entertainment. Not a few also will compla- 
cently refer to the giggling and cheers elicited from the gallery, when an awk- 
ward foot-boy stumbles perchance in removing accessories just used by a Hamlet 
or a Rosalind ; and would be sorry to miss the “hi, hi!” from the same exalted 
region, when an obstinate scene will not fit into its appointed groove, and the wed 
less arm of the shifter is obtruded to set all right. We can’t stay to reason a a 
these gentlemen who choose to measure the requirements of the stage, by ao 
standard of Garrick or of Kemble ; and what is of more importance, the pub 1c 

won't stay toreacon with them, The educated portion merely betakes itself else- 











talked-of and affecting the artists at present assembled here, we believe that no- 


where, in search of amusement more up to the modern mark. 
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Notices of New Gtoriks. 


From Mr. Redfield comes to us, in one well-printed volume, ** The 
Forest,” a new work by Mr. J. V. Huntington, whose “ Alban,” and 
‘‘ Lady Alice” of former years drew from us strong expressions of dis- 
gust. On this occasion, we were fortunately not daunted by the mys- 
ticism and ludicrous self-complacency of Mr. Huntington’s preface, in 
which he speaks of ‘‘ the world” knowing what became of “ Alban” his 
last hero, and of his own ‘ most beautiful and best-drawn characters” 
in the work so christened. We say fortunately, because we should 
otherwise have missed the opportunity of certifying that our author 
can write a clever book, without shocking good old-fashioned notions 
of propriety. He still betrays a propensity towards hovering about 
questionable ground ; but he treads it on the whole with commendable 
delicacy. So great indeed is the improvement in this respect, that we 
have hopes to read a tale from him hereafter, to which no exception 
whatever can be taken on the score of taste. Mr. Huntington, by the 
way, attempts, in that same foolish preface of his, to vindicate his for- 
mer course, and says triumphantly that ‘the world has but 4 faint 
idea” of the way in which purity is wrought out of evil. Perhaps it 
has not ; perhaps it were better that it should not have—at least in 
detail. There is such a thing as doing evil, that good may come; and 
the practice is immoral and inconvenient. If some of the temptations 
of St. Anthony be too warmly painted, the carnal mind will be more 
disposed to take pleasure in their glowing representations, than to dwell 
admiringly upon the Saint’s demeanour. 

We do not care to criticise this tale, as a vehicle for promulgating 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, to which end it is skilfully 
adapted ; our prejudices against it, in this respect, would probably pre- 
vent us doing it justice. We would therefore only view in it a work of 
fiction ; and as such can award it high praise. Taking up the leading 
personages of ‘ Alban,” and bringing them not improbably together 
into that region of wood and lake and river that skirts the Adirondack 
Mountains, our author exhibits considerable power in his sketches of 
forest life, no less than in his favourite topic, the inner workings of the 
maidenly heart. The slight plot is boldly imagined; but with the ex- 
ception of a melodramatic incident resulting in two deaths, that is 
equally unnecessary and common-place, the course of events moves on 
naturally enough. We confess indeed to having followed page after 
page with an unwonted degree of interest; though we are bound to 
guard this confession by adding our belief that the book may be ho- 
nestly enjoyed, without much risk to one’s Protestant faith. 

In a couple of numbers of their ‘‘ Popular Library,” the Appletons 
have recently brought out the ‘ Book of Snobs” and ‘‘ Mens’ Wives,” 
by Thackeray. The former is reproduced from Punch, and the latter 
from Frazer’s Magazine. But what need to remind readers of their 
contents, or of their style? Who does not know the pen of the keen 
yet pleasant satirist? Who has not laughed, or blushed, or both, at the 
biting truth of his irony, and at the skill with which he probes the infi- 
nite littlenesses of the human heart? If any be still ignorant of him and 
his works, let them make acquaintance with these little volumes ; but if 
Americans, and disposed to a little quiet chuckling over the snobbish- 
ness of English social life herein revealed, let them remember the dif- 
ference avowedly existing between the satirist and the novelist, between 
the writer who takes a fair average view of the good and bad amongst 
men and women, and him whose very purpose it is to scourge the vices 
and follies of his age, by dwelling almost exclusively on exceptional 
characters. No Euglish author has done this latter more effectually or 
more brilliantly than Thackeray. His intended presence in our midst, 

and his name so much in the journals of the day, must give additional 
vogue to these republications. 


Memorrs or Henry Lorp Lanepaue. By 7. D. Hardy. London. 
Bentley.—Good ability, great industry, a worthy presence, and more 
than common scrupulousness in fulfilment of all duties, caused Henry 
Bickersteth to rise at the bar, and smoothed the way before him to the 
highest honours. In an early stage of his legal career he identified 
himself strongly with the radical cause by serving on the committee of 
Sir Francis Burdett at his Westminster election. Afterwards, while 
he exhibited less party zeal, he preserved decided liberal opinions, and 
had imbibed from the friendship of Jeremy Bentham a predominant 
desire for law reform. There was in his favour the respectable ante- 
cedent that he had been senior wrangler at Cambridge in the same year 
that registered as third wrangler the present Bishop of London, and, 
as fifth, Professor Sedgwick. Mr. Bickersteth became a marked man, 
and the highest dignities were placed in his way,—to be rejected. He 
became a peer against his will, and took no office but that of Master of 
the Rolls, which he was very near declining, as he declined a seat free 
of expense in the House of Commons, as he declined the office of Solici- 
tor-General, as he declined the Chief Judgeship of the Court of Re- 
view, as he declined a Barony of the Exchequer, as finally he declined 
the Great Seal itself! Some point of conscience interfered in each 
case, and Lord Langdale died, after a life marked by the most extra- 
vagant expectations and, we regret to add, little public usefulness, ex- 
cept those labours as Master of the Rolls in the reform of the Record 
Office which have made Mr. Duffus Hardy his appropriate biographer. 

Henry Bickersteth was born in the year 1783, at Kirkby Lonsdale, 
where his father was a general practitioner. He left school at the age 
of fourteen, to study the profession of his father, and for that purpose 
dissected and attended lectures both in London and in Edinburgh. He 
wrote youthful letters, of which many are printed in this volume, cha- 
racterised by good sense and conscientious feeling, but not at all re- 
markable for indicating power; and at length matriculated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, to study for a Medical Degree. By the recom- 
mendation of his uncle, Dr. Batty, who had guided his studies in Lon- 
don, the young man was now appointed travelling physician to the fa- 
mily of the Earl of Oxford, whom he proceeded to join at Florence. His 
handsome person, clear sense, and high moral tone—at a period little 
marked by external morality—gained him the warm esteem of his new 
patrons, with whom he travelled about during the war, and finally re- 
turned to England. By the way he helped to cultivate the mind, and 
had cultivated also the affection of the Earl’s eldest daughter, Lady 
Jane Harley, whom in after years, when he was prospering at the bar, 
he married. 

On the return from their tour, Mr. Bickersteth remained for some 
months with Lord Oxford at his country seat, and rendered such good 
services during a severe attack of illness that the Earl regarded him as 
the preserver of his life. The affectionate relations thus commenced 
were never interrupted. 

Doubtful about his future, the young medical practitioner desired to 
procure through his friends a commission in the army. It was then a 
time of war, and Mr Bickersteth had both high spirit and much per- 
sonal courage. Dissuaded from this step by his friends, he returned to 
Cambridge, and finding technical difficulty in the obtaining of a medical 
degree, abandoned physic altogether, and devoted himself to the studies 
of the place. At least there was @ livelihood upon the spot, if he be- 
came fellow there and tutor. He became junior wrangler of his col- 
lege, and ultimately senior wrangler and senior Smith’s prizeman. Of 
Mr. Bickersteth’s character and habits during this period, Professor 
Sedgwick gives a graphic sketch, which we should like to have had 
space to quote. 

Mr. Bickersteth left Caius College for the Middle Temple, where he 
studied law under the same Mr. Bell who 


“spoke so well 
That the Chancellor said, I doubt,’’ 


and in 1811 was called to thebar. While yet a briefless barrister, he 
became known as a political and legal reformer, a friend of Sir Francis 
Burdett, and a disciple of Bentham. After twenty years’ acquaintance 
with him, Bentham said, “‘ that Bickersteth was, of all his friends, the 
most cordial to law reform to its utmost extent.” Nor can there be a 
doubt that this was really the case, though he lamentably failed to give 
effect to his views when all men supposed that at last he had the power 
of enforcing them. 
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Mr. Bickersteth’s “ radical” associations were unpopular at the bar, 
but he soon lived down a few cold looks. Inthe year 1819, through 
the connections of Sir Francis Burdett, a seat in Parliament was offered 
to the young barrister, then thirty-six years old, without expense to 
his own pocket. He declined; writing about it in his diary— 


* If I were rich I should be glad to accept it, and, being somewhat of an enthu- 
siast, though far less vehement than in former times, it is probable that being once 
engaged in politics, I should be earnest in the pursuit; but my poverty will not 
permit me to devote my whole time to politics, and I cannot consent to be a mere 
political adventurer, or to form a plan of making my parliamentary duties a se- 
condary consideration, or subservient to my profession, I am, therefore, deter- 
mined to remain as I am.” 


In 1825 Mr. Bickersteth, whose desire continued to be at all times 
manifest and ardent for law reform, gave evidence before the Uhancery 
Commission that delighted the heart of egress guide Jeremy Bentham. 
His practice by unremitting industry had now increased largely. In 
the long vacation he took but a week’s holiday, and even during that 
time received daily communications from his clerk. He was at his 
post at nine o’clock every morning, and sometimes did not quit bis 
chambers until midnight. 

In 1834 Mr. Bickersteth declined the office of Chief Judge of the 
Court of Review, because it required reforming and he could not un- 
dertake to make it work. He then refused the dignity of a Barony of 
the Exchequer, with the office of Deputy Speaker to the House of Lords, 
and the position of Privy Councillor, because, he says, at the close of a 
long memorandum, 

“*T could not undertake the duties of a Common Law Judge, nor accept an ap- 
pointment under an arrangement by which a Common Law Judge was with- 
drawn trom his ordinary duties, as they are now understood, in a manner unsa- 
tisfactory to the other Judges.” 

Mr. Bickersteth was next offered, under Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, 
the post of Solicitor-General, but he objected that the idea of the offer 
ought not to have originated with the Lord Chancellor. The real rea- 
son was stated in this journal at the time—the impossibility of follow- 
ing the Chancellor in the course he was then taking without being en- 
tangled in mazes which were not to the taste of a straightforward man. 
A great deal of pressing on the part of all his friends led Mr. Bick- 
ersteth at the close of the following year to be disposed towards the 
acceptance of the office of Master of the Rolls, if it might be had with- 
out a peerage. The correspondence and the notes of interviews upon 
this subject reveal matte:s which certainly place Lord Melbourne in an 
excellent light as a generous and honest minister. It is deplorable to 
observe what is revealed in Mr. Hardy’s book of the personal in- 
trigues, jealousies, and incapacities which nevertheless thwarted and 
nullified all Lord Melbourne’s strenuous and determined efforts to 
effect large changes and reforms in the law—particularly in the equity 
department. 

“I waited upon Lord Melbourne,” so writes Mr. Bickersteth on the 11th ; “he 
began by asking whether my views had in any respect altered. I said they had ; 
that on consideration, though my personal objections to the peerage had in no re- 
spect diminished, yet ny difficulties might perhaps give way, if I could be per- 
suaded that by means of it I should be able to render any useful assistance to- 
wards Law-Reform, and if I could be entirely free in politics. 

‘*Lornp MELBoURNE.—W hat do you mean? 

“ BICKERSTETH.—This is a subject on which there should be no ambiguity. 
There is nothing more hateful or more mischievous than a poliical judge, influ- 
enced by party feeling. In my opinion, he should be wholly free from all party 
bias; and ifI, being a judge, am alsoto be in Parliament, it can only be on the 
clearest understanding that I am to be wholly free from any political and party 
tie ; to put it strongly, as free under your Administration as Hat had received my 
judicial appointment from your opponents. 

‘* To this, after silence for a few minutes, Lord Melbourne said gravely and 
with dignity,—‘ I understand you; I fully appreciate your motives, and I think 
you are perfectly right.’”’ 

Mr. Bickersteth therefore, taking a title from his native county as 
Lord Langdale, became Master of the Rolls, with a seat in Parliament, 
copieleal to support the Ministers by whom he was appointed. The 
result was that he did not lend them much of his support ; and to say 
the truth, the weakness of his career in power, no doubt from a com- 
bination of causes, became in all respects a melancholy contrast to the 
strength of the beliefs and expectations which had forced power upon 
him. He soon became marked as a judge, legislator, law reformer— 
manqué, 

Mr. Hardy quotes a large number of Lord Landale’s speeches, but 
neither his speeches nor his letters, nor, we must add, his indifference 
to those active steps which would have made him more efficient as a 





servant of his country, show that his capacity or his talents equalled 
his noble conscientiousness and truth of heart. In delightful proof of 
the latter, however, let us direct the reader to what is reported in 
these volumes of a misappropriation of trust money in Caius College, 


herein seen, and as seen in No. 26, ** The Madonna and Child,” albeit 
it is only a copy of the celebrated original in the possession of Lord 
Ellesmere. The flowing line of beauty was never more exquisitely 
traced than it is here in the outline of the Infant's figure. A “ Dance 
of Cupids,” No. 27, copied by Sasso Ferrato from an original by Raphael, 
has less merit asa whole. Individually, some of the little rogues are 
charming enough ; but there is great want of relief, especially in the 
two urchins who are back to back in the centre of the group.—Few 
things in this Gallery give us so much pleasure as No. 31, “ Portrait 
of a Peasant holding a flute,” by Gorgione. A peasant it cam scarcely 
be; there is an air of nobility about the head, not found in rustics, and 
a subtlety of expression more befitting the designing character attri- 
buted to the Italian noblesse of the middle ages. As a picture it is 
singularly perfect.—Of the three Titians, we note No. 34, not known 
precisely to be his, but being certainly by one of the Venetian School. 
The subject is St Jerome reading; he is seated in a comparatively mo- 
dern apartment, and has a Cardinal's hat hung up over his head! But 
the peculiarity in it is that an engraving by Albert Durer is in exist- 
ence, from which this picture is palpably copied; so that it is a speci- 
men of Italian colouring blended with German composition. Readers 
will not forget that the etchings of the medieval artists are, in point of 
fact, their sketches. The graving tool was in their hands, what the 
lead pencil or crayon is to their successors.—If one could see behind 

the frames, that of No. 41 would challeuge inquiry. A casket of 
jewelry could scarcely be secured with more elaborate care, than was 
bestowed by the late Marshal Sebastiani on this highly-prized little 

gem. Heavily screwed was the frame that held it to the wall; heavily 
iron-barred is the frame itself, to prevent the canvas leaving its place; 
whilst many seals yet remain to attest its ownership, and tell tales of 

any violence attempted upon it. And in the eye of the cennoisseur it 
is worth all this unusual precaution, for it is Corregio’s original finished 
sketch of his great painting of St. Jerome, which is the glory of Parma. 
In some minor particulars it differs. The lion in the left-hand corner 
of the Parma picture is not found here; but it has the distinctive 
touches of Corregio, and (we may add boldly) his false drawing in this 
instance, since the disproportion between the heads and figures of 
the Saint and of the Magdalen is very obvious. The glowing vivid- 
ness of the colours will of course attract the eye; but the treatment 
of the subject unfits it for the reduced scale on which we see it here.— 
Two other small pictures must not be passed by. One is No. 49, by 
Annibal Caracci, ‘‘ Joseph holding the infant Jesus,” full of the power 
that characterises that noble artist. The other is in our humble opi- 
nion the most perfect picture in the whole collection. It is numbered 
50, is an original Domenichino, and represents Angels carrying St. 
Paul to Heaven. Its counterpart is in the Louvre. We shall but 
mention two or three of its striking features, although these are sub- 
ordinate to the excellence of the whole in concertion and workmanship. 
Look then, in the first place at the buoyancy of the group. They are 
soaring visibly upwards, although the blue sky forms the sole back- 
ground, with no earth beneath whereby the distance might be mea- 
sured. 

—for high above the ground 
Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread, 

Examine then the finished and expressive head of the Saint, himself 
What a mixture is in it of sublime faith and latent humility! How is 
it contrasted with the cherubic faces of the Angels, who do but fulfil 
joyously their allotted duties! Furthermore, for we must not delay, let 
the spectator mark well the correctness of the drawing, and the match- 
less skill with which the lower limbs of the group are made to stand 
out in relief. This is a masterpiece of art.—The other pictures calling 
for notice in this school are No. 51, a very fine “* Magdalen in a trance,” 
painted probably by a Flemish artist in Rome, inspired by the associations 
around him, and taking the head of the newly-discovered Niobe for his 





Cambridge, by which Mr. Bickersteth suddenly found that he had pro- 
fitted as one of the Senior Fellows to the amount of seven or eight hun- 
dred pounds. He instantly, upon the discovery, repaid the money to 
the ae with four per cent interest. But his example was not 
followed by the Master or the other Senior Fellows, all of whom had 
similarly, some more largely, profited; and the result was that when, 
seven years later, a bill had to be filled in Chancery (on behalf of the 
Junior Fellows) to compel those men to do by law what only one of 
them, Mr. Bickersteth, had had the delicacy and virtue to do unsoli- 
cited, the case came before the very person who among these faithless 
had alone been faithful, and who then sat as Lord Langdale at the 
head of the second equity court in England. 

As a judge, Lord Langdale was not distinguished, and his fail- 
ure as @ speaker in the House of Lords materially thwarted his still 
anxious wish to promote law reform. Here also, it is to be added, he 
had an obstructive and unsympathising chief in the late Lord Cotten- 
ham. Notwithstanding, therefore, all that had been expected from him, 
his labours in the amendment of the Record Office are his chief title to 
the public gratitude In 1850 the Great Seal was offered to Lord Lang- 
dale by Lord John Russell, but with the usual result. 

There are not afew striking illustrations in these volumes of the 
high tone of moral feeling and the amiable character for which Lord 
Langdale was distinguished. There is also, as will be seen, abundant 
evidence to show why one of whom so much had been expected of the 
public, died, and left so little sign. 

Mr. Hardy’s biography abounds in matter diligently collected from 
the best sources ; but it finally resolves itself into a picture of a good 
man who was not great. The large mass of letters and speeches by 
which the volumes are made, as far as they can be, autobiographical, 
increase the value of the book, whether as a contribution to the poli- 
tical history of the last half century, or as a personal momorial; but 
their mediocrity is sensibly to be felt when they are regarded simply 
in the light of reading.— Examiner. 





Hine Arts. 


Tue Bryan Gatiery. Third notice.—Amongst the specimens of 
the Italian School of Painting exhibited by Mr. Bryan are a few dating 
back to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which invite the atten- 
tion of the curious inquirer. But we do not dwell on them, having 
but little sympathy with those admirers of the ‘old masters,” whose 
admiration increases by degrees as they travel backwards through the 
history of Art. These are they who go into ecstacies over anythiag Pre- 
Raphaelite, but hold Paul Delaroche to be only an upstart.—Neither 
shall we say a word of those pictures that bear the very greatest names, 
unless they have some other recommendation. Merit on the walls 
should supersede an imposing title in the catalogue; a good sample of 
a second or third rate artist is better worth study than a careless or 
faulty daub from the easel of the greatest. 


model—No. 52, “Christ reasoning with the Doctors,” by Gentileschi, 
a female artist, in which there is a masculine breadth of manner and a 
noble simplicity of treatment of which any of our sex might be proud— 
two noble portraits, both numbered 53, and the one of Galileo certainly 
by Sustermans. The other almost matches that attributed to Rem. 
brandt, on which we dwelt with so much admiration. It is remarkable 
that the two finest heads in the whole Exhibition should be portraits 
of unknown personages and of unknown authorship. We conclude 
with a word in favour of No. 54, a charming “ Virgin and Child” by 
Sasso Ferrato. 

On some future day we shall close our hasty remarks with a few 
words on the French School, of which there are some examples; and 
must observe now that we had no idea whatever of dwelling at such 
length on Mr. Bryan’s Gallery, but have irresistibly been led on by 
interest in its subject. 

Great SALE or Picrures.—The sale of pictures got up by Messrs. 
Williams, Stevens, and Williams, at the rooms of the National Academy 
of Design, was brought to a close on Friday of last week. In the list 
of purchages we find the following. The former name given on the list 
is that of the artist; the latter that of the purchaser. 


The Sleigh Ride, Ranney, Dr. Gardiner, - : ’ ° - 350 
Landscape Scene in Switzerland, Doughty, Ginsmore, - : ° 160 
October Afternoon, Cropsey, Hunt, - : ° : . - 210 
Scene in Snowden, Sidney Percy, Hoey, - . . . 1624 
Evening before the Deluge, H. C. Flagg, Moon, - : ‘ - 210 
Landscape, Winter, Gignoux, Lessington, : : ; ‘ 145 
Two Views of Niagara Falls, Coi. Trumbull, Ridgway, each, . - 150 
Landscape, Lake, &c., Oddie, Gardiner, . : . ‘ 185 
Madonna di Foiigno, Raphael, Moon, - ° ‘ > - 140 
Esmeralda, E. H. May, - - : : . ‘ . 140 
River of the Water of Life, F. E. Church, Robinson, : ° - 175 
La Belle Jardiniere, oval, from Raphael, by Annelli, Butterworth,  - 112 
Rip Van Winkle, C. L. Elliot, Vale, e ° . < ~~ 
Danae, Ghergenti, Durand, : ° ° ° é : 125 
Lake Pleasant, Hamilton county, New York—circular, Gifford, Wilson, - 100 
Vespers, Wandesforde, Prime, - : : - : : 180 
The Mountain Ravine, Inness, Holmes, : ° . ° - 175 
Interior of the Cathedral at Cordova, Sebron, King, - : - 135 
English Landscape, Burford, German, - : : : «190 
Moonlight Sports in Holland, Culverhouse, German, - : : 100 
Valley of Vancluse, T. Cole, Dr. Gardiner, - : - 255 
Landscape, Oddie, Butterworth, - - - - . : 137 
Cattle and Landscape, by Rebbe, of Brussels, Dr. Gardiner, . « 965 
Landscape, Early Snow, Doughty, Ginsmore,_ - : - . 250 


—_—_— ~— 
GREAT WILL CASE AT GLASGOW. ’ 
The magnitude of the interests involved, and the fact that many of 





In our remarks of last week upon the Flemish School, we took occa- 
sion to notice that the practice of representing scriptural and historical 
events, as though occurring in their own localities, was prevalent 
amongst the early painters. A curious proof of this fact may be seen | 
in No. 22, “The Adoration of the infant Jesus,” by Pietro Perugino. 
This large and very curious picture shows the utmost contempt both 
for chronological and geographical proprieties, since the back-ground 
represents the Capitol Hill and the ruins of the Coliseum of Rome, 
whilst John the Baptist, Pope Julius II., St. Michael, and St. Jerome, 
are amongst the adoring kneelers.—Two small pictures in one frame, 
No. 25, bearing the august name of Raphael, invite attention as show- 
ing what he was in early style,ere he had shaken himself free from the 





ungraceful stiffness of his predecessors, and especially of his master, 





the above-named Perugino. Then mark the difference between him, as 


our Colonial readers are well acquainted with the prominent parties to 
the suit, induce us to give place to the following extended report. 


On Tuesday, the 5th current, (ult.) the trial of a cause commenced 
in Glasgow, before Lord Robertson and @ special jury, in which inte- 
rests of immense magnitude, amounting, it is said, to from £10,000 to 
£12,000 per annum, as well as moveables and money to av st amount, 
are involved. The case was tried under the following issue in reduc- 
tion :— 

Mr. Allan Gilmour, merchant in Glasgow, against Colonel William 
Mure, of Caldwell; Mr. James Gilmour, of Polnoon; Mr John Hamil- 
ton, jun , of Greenbank; Anderson Kirkwood, writer in Glasgow ; and 
George Harvie, portioner, at Little Greenlaw, accepting trustees of the 
deceased Mr. Allan Gilmour, of Eaglesham, and Mr. Allan Gilmour, 
younger, of Polnoon. 

It being admitted that the pursuer is heir of conquest of the deceased 
Mr. Allan Gilmour, of Eaglesham, that the said Allan Gilmour died on 
the 4th of March, 1849, and that he executed a trust disposition, of 
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date the 3lst of December, 1833, under which the pursuer was called 
to the succession of his whole estate in the first instance :— . 
Whether, at the date of the trust-disposition and settlement (of which 
No. 5 of process is an extract), bearing to be executed on the 8th of 
December, 1848, the deceased Allan Gilmour, of Eaglesham, was weak 
and facile in mind, and easily imposed upon? and whether the defend- 
ers, or any of them, by themselves or others, taking advantage of his 
paid weakness and facility, did, by fraud or circumvention, obtain or 
procure the said trust disposition and settlement to the lesion of the 
said deceased Allan Gilmour? D. Boyxe, L.P.D. 
The Lord Advocate (Inglis), Mr. G. H. Pattison, and Mr. G. Young, 
appeared for the pursuer. The Solicitor General (Mr. C. Neaves), Mr. 
wv. Penney, and D. Hector, appeared for the defenders. af 
From the summons of reduction it appeared that the case was instt- 
tuted by Mr. Allan Gilmour, merchant in Glasgow, against Colonel 
Mure, and the gentlemen already named, trustees of the deceased Allan 
Gilmour, of Eaglesham. The case for the pursuer bore that he is the 
eldest lawful son and heir, as also heir-male of the body of the deceased 
John Gilmour, sometime farmer at Craigton, afterwards at South Wal 
ton, in the parish of Mearns, which John Gilmour was the immediate 
elder brother of the deceased Mr. Allan Gilmour, of Eaglesham, some- 
time merchant in Glasgow ; that the deceased Allan Gilmour, by trust- 
disposition and deed of settlement, executed by him on the 31st day of 
December, 1833, on the narrative that he was resolved to settle the 
succession of his means and estate, did, in the event of his dying with- 
out lawful issue of his body, give, grant, convey, and make over, from 
him, his beirs and successors, to and in favour of John Pollok and Ar- 
thur Pollok, hoth merchants in Glasgow; Allan Pollok, of Faside, 
Allan Pollok, of Blackhouse. William Pollok, of Titwood, Allan Pollok, 
younger, of Faside, George Young, writer, in Glasgow, and Alexander 
Young, his eldest son, all and sundry lands and heritages, of whatever 
kind, and also all goods, gear, debts, effects, &c., pertaining to him at 
the time of his decease, with power to them to settle the same, with such 
other lands as might be purchased in strict entail, on his brother John 
Gilmour, and the other persons named, vig, the said John Gilmour, 
farmer, at Craigton, in the parish of Mearns, and the heirs male of his 
body, and the heirs male of such male heirs, whom failing, David Gil. 
mour, farmer, at Fortisset, parish of Shotts, the trustee's brother, and 
his heirs male; whom failing, James Gilmour, then merchant in Mira- 
michi, New Brunswick, afterwards of Polnoon, and his heirs male; 
whom, failing the trustee’s own nearest heirs male whomsoever—that 
by codicil executed by the deceased Mr. Allan Gilmour, bearing date 
the 6th of December, 1848, and bearing reference to the settlement al- 
ready recited, he revoked the appointment of the parties already na- 
med, and in room of them he substituted and appointed as trustees Col- 
onel William Mure, of Caldwell; John Graham, of Craigallian; James 
Gilmour, of Polnoon; John Hamilton, jun., of Greenbank ; Anderson 
Kirkwood, writer in Glasgow ; Arthur Mather, farmer at Netherplace; 
and George Harvie, portioner at Little Greenlaw ; and he directed these 
trustees to hand over to his brother, the said James Gilmour, his whole 
farniture, books, bed and table linen, watches, jewels, horses, carriag- 
es, &c., in and at Hazleden- house ; and he further directed and appoint- 
ed his said trustees to convert the whole residue of his moveable means 
and estate into money, and to invest the same in the purchase of land 
im one or more of the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Stirling. or Dum- 
barton ; and to execute a deed of strict entail of the lands so purchased 
in favour of the following series of heirs, viz, Allan Gilmour, son of 
his brother, James Gilmour, of Polnoon, and the lawful heirs male of his 
body ; whom, failing Allan Gilmour, son of the trustee’s brother, David 
Gilmour, farmer, Fortisset, and his heirs male; whom, failing the pur- 
suer, Allan Gilmour, son of the trustee’s deceased brother, John Gil- 
mour, &c.—that the said Allan Gilmour, the granter of the trust dis- 
position and settlement, died on the 4th of March, 1849—that the trus- 
tee’s brother, the said John Gilmour, father of the pursuer, predeceased 
the trustee, whereby the pursuer became as heir male of John Gilmour, 
first heir of tailzie and provision, &. The pursuer contended then, 
that the pretended deed of settlement of December, 1848, was obtained 
by fraud, circumvention, undue influence, and contrivance, on the part 
of Allan, son of James Gilmour, of Polnoon, at a time when the trus- 
tee was ill of the disease of which he died at 75 years of age, and when 
his mind and faculties were impaired by age and infirmity; and that to 
the hurt and prejudice of the pursuer, in order to exclude him from the 
succession of the said deceased Mr. Allan Gilmour, of Eaglesham, both 
as bis heir of conquest and otherwise. Further, the pursuer contended 
that, during his latter days, the deceased Allan Gilmour, with health 
impaired, was confined much to his house, and he was attended exclu- 
sively by his brother, James Gilmour, of Polnoon, and James Gilmour's 
son Allan, and parties in their interest and under their control; he 





was surrounded by these parties and their associates, and excluded 
from intercourse with all others, and especially the pursuer and his 
friends, who were prevented seeing him or having communication with 
him ; and at the same time means were taken to instil into Mr. Gil- 
mour’s mind a feeling that the pursuer had given him cause of offence, 
and neglected and disregarded Shes: and at length, when ill of the dis- 
ease of which he died, and with faculties decayed, the codicils or pre- 
tended codicils of 1848 were executed. 

In the record for the defender, all these allegations as to the impaired 
faculties and the undue influence exercised over the deceased Mr. Allan 
Gilmour, of Kaglesham, were denied. It was admitted that in 1833 
Mr. Gilmour executed the trust-deed first mentioned, in which his fa- 
ther, John Gilmour, the pursuer’s father, was the party principally 
favoured. John Gilmour died many years ago, and the pursuer, his 
son, who had previously been introduced as a partner in the Canadian 
branches of the business of Pollok, Gilmour, and Co., became, upon 
the retirement of his uncle, Mr. Gilmour, of Eaglesham, in 1838, a 
partner in the principal firm. In this new arrangement the pursuer 
took a part in the affairs, which did not meet his uncle’s approbation 
and gave rise to much dissatisfaction on his part. This feeling was 
increased by subsequent disputes, and the pursuer himself became quite 
aware that he had increased his uncle’s diepleasure, and that an es- 
trangement had taken place which was never removed. After his re- 
tirement from the concern of Pollok, Gilmour, and Co., in 1838, Mr. 
Gilmour invested his funds in land, and, among others, in the estate of 
Hazleden, where he went to reside. In 1844, after a lengthened nego- 
tiation, he purchased the estate of Eaglesham, in connexion with his 
brother, the defender, James Gilmour, who had previously returned 
from Canada. This circumstance, among others, naturally led to much 
intercourse between Mr. Gilmour and the defender, James Gilmour's, 
family ; and there is no doubt that Mr. Gilmour then, or soon after- 
wards, formed the design of benefitting these persons by his settlement 
te accordingly carried out these intentions, in the latter part of 1848, 
by executing the two codicils and a trust-disposition and settlement 
principally in favour of Allan, the son of James Gilxcour. 

Per contra, these statements as to the estrangement and disputes 
between the pursuer, Allan Gilmour (the son of John), the heir-at-law, 
and his deceased uncle, the testator or trustee, were denied. 

A jury was then empanelled, and Mr. G. Young opened the case for 
the pursuer in a speech of considerable length, in which he detailed the 
various circumstances which urged his client to challenge the validity 
of the settlement of 1848, on the ground that it had been obtained by 
the defender and family by facility and circumvention, when the mind 
and body of the testator were weakened and impaired by age and sick- 
ness, an act by which the destination of this immense property was di- 
verted from the heir at law to the nephew of the younger brother. 

Evidence of a most voluminous character was then heard during the 
whole of Tuesday and Wednesday for the pursuer. 

From the evidence of Mr. John Pollok (and others), one of the sur- 
vivors of the firm of Pollok, Gilmour, and Co., the great Canadian tim- 
ber- merchants, whose head-quarters are at Glasgow, it appeared that 
the firm was established in 1804, the late Mr. Gilmour being one of the 
leading partners. John Gilmour, the deceased’s elder brother, and 
the father of the pursuer, was a great favourite with him. The only 
misunderstanding that ever took place between them was a trifling at- 
fair as to the shooting over some farms. Mr. Gilmour’s preference ex- 
tended to John’s family, and particularly to his eldest son Allan, the 
pursuer, whose education he took charge of, and whom he brought to 
Ulasgow from the country in 1819. Mr. Gilmour sent him out to one of 
the branches of his firm in Miramichi in 1821, and a cordial feeling al- 

Ways subsisted between them. Allan was assumed as a partner in the 
princip:] trm on his uncle’s retirement in 1888. Mr. Gilmour then, 
and afterwards, became a great landed proprietor, having purchased 
six different estates, one of them the barony of Eaglesham, from the 
trustees of the Earl of Eglinton, at an expense of more than £200,000. 

Various Witnesses were called to prove Mr. Gilmour's failing facul- 
ties in the year 1848, and especially in the month of December, when 
the trust deed Was executed, transferring the property from Allan, the 
son of John, the elder brother, to Allan, the son of James the younger 
brother. Some of them spoke of the old gentleman as being in a state 
of dotage, and with difficulty recognizing his old friends. By the law 
of Scotland, when heritable property is bequeathed past the heir at 





law, it is necessary, to make the will valid, that he should survive 60 
days from the date of the settlement, or that he should in the meantime 
be at kirk or market. Evidence was accordingly given to prove that 
five days after the settlement, and when old Mr. Gilmour was in a state 
of extremely infirm health, he was brought into Glasgow by the defen- 
dant’s father and others of his partisans, and that he bought a cheese 
in the Glasgow market, before witnesses, in order to validate the testa- 
ment. As matter of fact, however, he lived more than 60 days after 
the settlement, for the will was made on the 8th of December, 1848, 
and he died on the 4th of March, 1849. 

The clerks of Mr. Young, writer, who had been Mr. Gilmour's agent 
for 30 years, and who had made the settlement of 1833, in favour of the 
pursuer, deposed that towards the close of Mr. Gilmour’s life, when he 
visited the writer's office, he was prevented by Mr. Mather, one of the 
defendants’ partisans, from having a private conversation with Mr. 
Young, although he desired it. 

Mr. Dickson, merchant, Glasgow, deposed that he was at Mr. Gil- 
mour’s house at Hazleden on the day he made the will. Mr. Gilmour 
was a good deal excited ; he was crying; tears were dropping from his 
eyes, and he was worse than he had ever seen him before. 

Mrs. Mary Allan (or Kelso), who had been Mr. Gilmour’s house- 
servant at the time the settlement of 1848, was made, deposed that in 
that year he had become stupid, childish, and dependent. Mrs. Gil- 
mour, the defendant’s mother, had great influence over Helen Dickson, 
the old man’s housekeeper, and she in turn had great influence over 
her master, and exercised it unceasingly in favour of Allan, the de- 
fender. Mr. Mather, his factor, had also great influence over him, and 
exercised it in the same way. 

Several witnesses also deposed to the statements of a lad named Blue 
(now deceased), who had been in the employment of the deceased Mr. 
Gilmour, and who listened at the doors when the will was concocting, 
and who told his fellow servants and others that the Polnoon Gilmours 
(the family of the defender) had “ fairly done for the old man.” This 
lad had also stated that when “ the old man’s breath went out,” the 
Polnoon family, who were present, instead of crying, went out of the 
room smiling and laughing, and that it was the happiest scene Blue 
had ever seen. 

Dr. Macfarlan, a physician in Glasgow, deposed to the dangerous 
state of health Mr. Gilmour was in in December, 1848. Mentally, how- 
ever, he considered him perfectly capable of making a settlement at 
that time. 

Mr. A. Bannatyne, the agent, who made the settlement of 1848, was 
one of the last witnesses called for the pursuer. He was examined for 
three hours, and from his personal respectability and high professional 
standing, his evidence was looked upon as having a great influence 
upon the decision of the case. He detailed all the circumstances under 
which the settlement was made. Mr. Gilmour had told him repeatedly, 
years before, that he intended to employ him to make his settlement. 
Mr. Mather came in to him on the 6th of December with a memorandum 
from Mr. Gilmour, containing heads from which to make the new set- 
tlement, and he was urgent that it should be done immediately, as he 
was very ill. It was impossible to prepare such a deed off hand; but 
he executed one codicil on the 6th and another on the 8th, by which 
the trustees were charged, and certain annuities given supplementary 
to the will of 1833. On the 8th of December he went out personally 
with a clerk to Hazleden to see Mr. Gilmour. He found him in the 
drawing-room with Mr. James Gilmour, Mr. Allan Gilmour, jun., the 
defendant, and Mr. Mather. He discussed the various clauses in the 
proposed settlement, and it was then extended by the clerk in an ad- 
joining room, and signed the same evening. He agreed to go to market 
to make the will valid in the event of his not living 60 days. The deed 
was afterwards submitted to counsel in Edinburgh, to see if it was le- 
gally made, and it was approved of by him. It was in the words “ and 
the whole other lands and estate which may pertain or belong to me at 
my death, excepting West Walton,” in the deed of 1848, which charged 
the series of years called to the succession, otherwise all the estate 
would have gone to the pursuer, the heir at law, who was favoured by 
the will of 1833. The whole lands were to be entailed in favour of 
Allan, the defender, with the exception of West Walton, which was 
given to the pursuer. The whole thing was explained to Mr. Gilmour. 
1 did not see (said the witaess) the slightest appearance of any influ- 
ence being exercised over Mr. Gilmour to make him sign the deed. 
Such an idea never entered my mind. He would have been a bold man 
who would have tried to intimidate Mr. Gilmour to sign the deed. 
There was no appearance of reluctance to sign; quite the reverse. He 
was nervously keen about the matter. 

By the Lorp Apvvocare.—I think Mr. Gilmour’s sound understand- 
ing and strong will remained down to the time of the making of the 
settlement. I do not think there was any falling off in his mind at all. 
I do not know that there was any great weakness in his body. I do not 
know what he could have done at walking out of doors, but there was 
no apparent falling off perceptible in the house. I do not think he was 
irritable in conversation, but when any ove thwarted him in hia pur- 
pose he was irritated. He was liable to get into a violent passion when 
thwarted. I never heard him swear. I never saw him weep. I have 
seeh him a hundred times in the street, but I never saw anything pe- 
culiar about him. On making his settlement, I never thought of ask- 
ing the opinion of any one as to his fitness. I did not send Mr. Mather 
to Dr. Macfarlan to inquire if Mr. Gilmour’s mind was in such a state 
as to enable him to make a settlement The idea never crossed me 
On the 8th of December I did not observe anything remarkable about 
his health, excepting a little paleness. He spoke of having sleepless 
nights, but did not speak despondingly of his health, excepting that 
it was necessary to provide against the contingencies of dying by hav- 
ing asettlement. Mr. Allan Gilmour brought the message as to taking 
the opinion of counsel on the settlement. I was at Mr. Gilmour’s 
funeral, and I saw Mr. Ritchie of Middleton there. I might have had 
some conversation with him in the kirk-yard, but I do nos recollect it. 
Ido not think it is possible that I could have said to him that the de- 
ceased Mr. Gilmour was in an excited state when he executed the 
settlement. I may explain that anything approaching to it that I may 
have said would have reference to Mr. Gilmour's extreme anxiety to 
have the settlement executed. He showed a great anxiety to have the 
work over. 

By the Jupce.—Mr. Gilmour never assigned to me any reason for 
making the alteration in his testament. 1 cannot be positive that he 
said anything particular about his nephew at that time; but he hada 
hostile feeling to the Messrs. Pollok, and Mr. Allan Gilmour, of Glas. 
gow, the pursuer, may have shared in it. It was not at the time of 
making his will that he told me the story of his difference with the 
Messrs. Pollok At making the will nothing passed in conversation to 
lead me to believe that there had been a change from one nephew to 
another. Allan, the defender, was in the room when the deceased 
made a remark as to the difficulty he had in making his fortune, and 
his desire that it should be held together; and the remark seemed to 
be addressed to Allan 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Penney opened the case for the defence, 
= the whole of Thursday was occupied in hearing evidence on this 
side. 

Mr. Graham, of Craigallson, stated that he had been intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gilmour for many years, and consulted by him in 
his purchases of land and other affairs. He told him of his differences 
with the Messrs. Pollok, and said he had done all he could to indace 
his nephew Allan, of Glasgow, to leave that firm; but, when he had 
failed, he parted with his nephew telling him he should “ never darken 
his door again.” He told him also that he had induced his brother 
James to leave his family, and his intention therefore was to benefit 
his brother James’s family. Witness had some conversation with him 
in 1848 regarding his settlement. The death of a younger son of James 
was talked of on one occasion that year, and the deceased expressed 
his grief at the loss, stating that it had been his intention to leave that 
young man his Viearns estates, and to his elder brother, the defender, 
his Eaglesham estates. Deceased repeatedly expressed his determina- 
tion to alter his settlement in favour of Allan, the son of James, but 
stated that he delayed till he saw the fate of the Lord- Advocate’s bill 
about Scottish entails then before Parliament. He had no doubt that 
Mr. Gilmour, down to the last, was in every way capable of making a 
will, and that the settlemeat of 1848 was an honest expression of his 
intention. 

Mr. Mather, the deceased’s factor, was examined at great length re- 
garding the will of 1848, and spoke strongly of his long-declared inten- 
tion of altering his will in favour of Allan, the defender, and of his 
intellectual vigour down to the very last.—Many other witnesses spoke 
to the same effect, detailing Mr. Gilmour's coolness, strong sense, and 
ability down till his death. 

Fripay, Oct. 8. 

This great cause came, unexpectedly, to a conclusion this forenoon. 
While Mr. Boyd, writer, Glasgow, was under examination for the de- 
fence, the Lord Advocate rose and said,—Gentlemen, it is now my pro- 





vince to address you in a manner different from that which I originelly 





anticipated. The pursuer, after consulting with his counsel, and ¢ 
sidering the very strong evidence which was yesterday adduced _- 
art of the defender, has come to the resolution of at once withdrawi : 
rom the action. He could not, after such evidence, possibly ask of 
for a verdict in his favour. At the time these proceedings + a 
instituted certain suspicions were entertained that the last will had 
been executed when the late Mr. Gilmour was of weak mind, and it 
was the privilege, and indeed the duty, of the pursuer to penetrate int 
the whole circumstances connected with the execution of that wil]: aos 
when he now finds, from the evidence, that the deceased was consider 
ed of sound mind, and that the will My hip his spontaneous desire, 
he now retires from the conflict. At the same time, he felt confident 


| that the jury would agree with him (the Lord- Advocate) that the pur- 
| suer had acted throughout in the most straightforward and honourable 


manner, and that there has come out in the course of the evidence traits 
of conduct on the part of the pursuer honourable alike to him as a citi- 
zen of Glasgow and a British merchant. 

After a few words from the Souicitor-General, expressive of the de. 
sire which the defender had shown for the closest investigation. 

Lord Rosertson said,—Gentlemen, it is highly satisfactory to me 
as it must be to you, that our respective duties are now rendered 20 
easy, in acase where the pecuniary amount in dispute was greater than 
any that ever was brought before a jury in Scotland; and I have no 
doubt that you will participate with mein the feeling that the con- 
duct of the pursuer has been most honourable. Certain suspicions may 
have been raised; how they occurred I know not. I blame noone; but 
it is is perfectly clear also that the letter written by him, and which 
forms part of the process, would of itself dispel any suspicions regard- 
ing him. I trust, now that the case is at an end, that these cousins- 
german will hold out to each other the right hand of friendship ; and 
hope that this very action may be the means of bringing about a cor- 
dial and friendly feeling. A melancholy instance has been shown that 
the attainment of great wealth will not produce self-content and hap- 
piness; and that relations and friends, by fostering good will doom 1 
each other, will derive more solid and enduring satisfaction than mere 
wealth, however great, can bestow. 

A verdict in favour of the defender was then entered upon the record. 

This case has created immense interest in Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland The deceased, Mr. Gilmour, of Eaglesham, who started the 
firm of Pollok, Gilmour, and Co., was originally joiner or carpen- 
ter. He was a man of vigorous intellect, but devoid of education, and 
to his dying day he could not even write a letter grammatically. He 
was never married, and living penuriously, realized the immense 
fortune which has been the subject of this legal contest—the greatest 
which has occurred in Scotland since the great Douglas and Hamilton 
cause. 

Gop rn CanapvA.—Gold is found all over the world. In Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, there are mines more or less productive. 
It seems to be more common, however, between the 30th and 50th de- 
grees of latitude on either side of the equator. In the northern hemi- 
sphere a nearly straight line cov. rs the Siberian, the Californian, and 
the Canadian diggings ; another ey ee line, round the other half of 
the globe, will cover the African, the South American, and the Austra- 
lian gold fields. Wherever quartz veins, traversing a black slaty rock, 
are to be found, there gold may be obtained either by washing out the 
gravel of the rivers in the neighbourhood, or by crushing the quartz, 
from which the particles contained in the river sands have been washed 
out. Gold-bearing veins, rare in the newer or rocks of the secondary 
and tertiary formations, are common to the primary rocks, and where- 
ever such rocks occur, altered by volcanic action, the discovery of gold 
is almost certain. The volcanic action volatizes the metal, pouring it 
into every crack or fissure of quartz running through therock. It hag 
been in fact ascertained that these veins may be profitably rich in gold, 
though the particles are too small to be discerned by the naked eye. 
One thing is certain, that whenever the gold is to be found in quartz it 
is to be found in quantities sufficient to be highly remunerative. Now 
in this state it has been recently discovered at the Chaudiere. We have 
ourselves seen a specimen of the quartz, weighing 384 lbs, in which the 
pure metal is noticeable in every crack, and indeed studded in the 
heart of it, like the crystals in the rock on which our city stands, known 
as Cape Diamond. The Chaudiere, and the smaller brooks in the neigh- 
bourhood, are all more or less auriferous, pieces of different sizes hav- 
ing been repeatedly found, one piece, lately, worth £900; but these 
discoveries, while they told of the presence of the metal, and induced 
the formation of a mining company, held out little expoonaties of min- 
ing being undertaken remuneratively. Hitherto, indeed the expense 
of collecting the gold has not been much less than the value of the gold 
found by the ignorant and indolent employees. Now the prospect is 
much brighter : a vein of quartz in black slate, of six feet in width, has 
been hit upon, promising abundance. But rocks containing gold bear- 
ing quartz are not even confined to this one locality in Lower Canada. 
Some years ago a piece of quartz was sent by a gentleman to the Mu- 
seum of the Literary and Historical Society, on the supposition that it 
was marble. Presenting no appearance of containing gold, indeed sach 
a probability not having then entered any one’s head, it was allowed 
for years to lie unbroken upon a table in the Society’s room. It was 
found, however, if our memory serves us, in a vein traversing a black 
slaty rock, a circumstance which may be easily ascertained by refer- 
ring to the letter of Mr. Woolsey, the donor. Now it occurs to us that 
in that out of.the-way region gold may be found in tolerable abun- 
dance. The rocks are of the primary formation, and there is strikin 
avidence of volcanic action in the extraordinary depth of the river an 
the stupendously perpendicular mountains forming its banks. The spe- 
cimen quartz in the museum is of that pure white description liable to 
be mistaken for marble.—* Diodorus tells us that the ancient Egypt- 
ians possessed mines in Sahara and other neighbouring mountains that 
the soil is naturally black, and that in the body of the earth there are 
many veins shining with white marble (quartz?) and glittering with 
all sorts of bright metals, out of which those appointed to be overseers 
cause the gold to be dug.” There is then from the quality of the speci- 
men of quartz, so white and so close in grain as to be mistaken for mar- 
ble, and the situation in which it was found, enough to justify the sup- 
position that gold may be found in the Saguenay in more than ordinary 
abundance. Indeed the whole country round Quebec is also auriferous, 
if we mistake not. Volcanic derangement of the earth’s surface is 
plainly visible, and quartz between slate rock is no uncommon occur- 
rence, although the circumstances of its being gold-bearivg has not 
been discovered because such an idea possibly has not until recently 
been conceived. It ison record, being described in the Relations des 
Jesuites, that shortly after the early settlement of the country a series 
of terrific earthquakes changed the whole aspect of nature, threw up 
mountains and changed the bed of rivers in this vicinity, and is it not, 
to say the least, probable that this terrible convulsion has been in its 
effects not less golden than such convulsions appear elsewhere to have 
been? It does scem to us that ona careful examination, some parts of 
Canada may yet be found to be as gold-producing as either California 
or Australia.—Quebee Chronicle. 

AmBAssApoR FRoM Pitcarrn’s Isuanp.—Among the aoengee 
by the Orinoco steamer, which arrived at Southampton on the 6th i 
October, from the West Indies, was an inhabitant of Pitcairn’s Island, 
celebrated as the residexce of the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty. He was the bearer of despatches from Admiral Moresby in the 
Pacific Ocean, and his object in coming to England is to obtain pas 
assistance for the religious education of the people of Pitcairn’s Is! — ? 
and to induce the government to allow English ships of war to visit 
island oftener than they now do. The individul alluded to is about 
yearsof age, and about 25 years ago visited Pitcairn, and was allowe 
to remain on the island as a religious teacher and to practice nome. 
He is almost the only stranger ever allowed to remain at Pitcairn, an 
to be considered ag one of the community. The inhabitants of — 
land in question, numbered, when he left, 86 females and 88 ma es, 
who are nearly all descended of the Bounty mutineers, and 3 se 
women They are still remarkable for their moral and religious : .. 
racter, chiefly through the teaching and example of Adams, of che 
mutineer. A president of the community is elected every yo, Pies 
has little to do. There is no penal code, for the whole conmashy 
as one family, and, having no money and prohibiting arene beld 
there is no temptation or inducement to crime. All the land is = she 
common, and no one is allowed to trade for himself. The coin oak. 
island amounts to about 18 dollars value Ifevery waste a . 
tivated, Pitcairn, which is about four and a half ome * ae is 
ence, would maintain about five hundred persons. e a fails be- 
good. The thermometer never rises to above 86 cagroes, by steed the 
low 55. The men and boys all bear arms, and they cou No ship can 
approaches - the islend cguaet a Moment ee Se F -hen . the 

roach without a pilot. e inbabitants 3 C wd 
Euclish, nor do they live so long. They subsist ny! o vhioh Bey 
toes and cocoa-nuts. Once a week they taste fish or flesh, 
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i hing or killing the goats on the island. They chew and 
poe p Aree Sab they obtain from American waalers which visit 
them for supplies of fresh water, yams and potatoes. The island would 

cow Indian corn and tobacco, but neither of these is cultivated because 
it would impoverish the ground. Tobacco grows wild, bat it is rooted 
up as a weed. There are no springs, and the water obtained is rain 
water, which is caught in reservoirs. An English ship of war calls at 
the island about once a year. A number of American whalers viric it, 
and through them the inhabitants get supplies to satisfy their simple 
wants and learn the news of the world. They seldom suffer any stran- 
ger to live on their island. If any are shipwrecked there, they are 
taken care of until the next vessel calls, when they are sent away. 
Almost the first person the Pitcairn inhabitant met at the Oriental Ho- 
tel in Southampton, on Saturday, was a gentleman whose cousin had 
been shipwrecked at Pitcairn, had lived there a fortnight and was well 
remembered by the inhabitant. The latter has left a wife and eleven 
children at Pitcairn. He has been elected President of the island more 
than once. His business in England will chiefly be with the Duke of 
Northumberland and the Bishop of London. His presence here will be 
the means of revealing some particulars of oue of the most curious and 
interesting episodes in the history of human society.— London News. 





DEATH oF ONE OF THE MaAvucuHutne Beivies.—Some sixty-six 
years ago, Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, lived in the vicinity of the 
town of Mauchline. He was then in the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
a jolly young bachelor, and of course, (as what bachelor in a country 
town is not?) on speaking terms with all the fair maids in the locality. 
Beauty, then as now, was abundant ino and around Mauchline, but 
there were six of the fair sisterhood who seemed to have found especial 
favour in the eyes of the bard, although as might have been expected, 
there was one who excelled all her compeers in his estimation. The 
pames and attractive qualifications of the six bonnie lasses are thus 
entwined in a stanza which the poet wrote at the period alluded 
- ‘Tn Mauchline there dwells six proper young belles, 

The pride of the place and the neighbourhood a’ ; 
Their carriage and dress a stranger would guess 

In Lon’on or Paris the’d gotten them a’. 
Miss Miller’s is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 

Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw, 
There’s beauty and fortune to get wi’ Miss Morton, 

But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’ .” 


In process of time, Burns, as all the world knows, got his jewel, his 
bonnie Jean; Miss Miller married a Dr. McKenzie; Markland the 
divine became the wife of an officer in the Excise of Greenock, named 
Finlay; Miss Smith became the spouse of Mr. Candlish ; Miss Betty 
(Miller) became Mrs. Templeton; and Miss Morton gave her beauty 
and her fortune to Mr. Paterson, merchant in Mauchline. Time rolled 
on, and the rival beauties became mothers, and some of them ultima- 
tely grandmothers—*‘ thus runs the world away.” In 1850, according 
to Robert Chambers, only two of the famous * belles” (for the simple 
and somewhat rude lines of Burns have been fame, and will be poetic 
immortality to them), remained in the land of the living. These were, 
Mrs. Candlish mother of Dr. Candlish of the Free Church, and Mrs. 
Paterson, then a respectable widow lady. We have now to announce 
the demise of the latter. This event, which, considering the advanced 
age of the lady, need scarcely be called melancholy, occurred at 
Mauchline on Friday morning the 15th of October. Christina Morton, 
or Paterson, the deceased, was in her 87th year at the period of her 
dissolution. Almost to the last she retained her faculties unimpaired ; 
and on one of her grandsons asking her a few hours previous to her 
decease if she still remembered Burns, she at once replied, * Ay, 
brawly that.” Mrs. Candlish is, therefore, the last of Burns’ ** proper 
young belles” of Mauchline —G/asgow Mai/, 17th Oct. 





Impiety AnD Toapytnc.—We promised last Saturday to keep a 
corner for an unmatched sample of the above attributes, jointly ex 
hibited by the Mayor of Sévres in anticipation of the return of Louis 
Napoleon to St. Cloud. Here it is; nor does it require comment. 

TOWN OF SEVRES.—PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPIRE. 4 

Inhabitants,—Paris, the heart of France, acclaimed on the 10th of 
May for its Emperor him whose divine mission is every day revealed 
in such a striking and dazzling manner. At this moment it is the 
whole of France electrified which salutes her saviour, the elect of Gay, 
by this new title, which clothes him with sovereign power, “ God 
wills it,” is repeated with one voice—vox populi, vor Dei. It is the 


might be worth knowing in what current the old man’s thoughts wan- 
dered as he sat waiting on the sleep of the child prince. While thus 
he sat, the Queen returned from her performance in that ceremonial, 
in the Palace of Glass, the memory of which be will as immortal as the 
Duke’s own—from the inauguration of the grandest peaceful triumph 
the world had ever seen, to find the hero of England's mighty werlike 
triumphs awaiting her. With the flush of her great part yet upon her 
cheek, and dressed in the ceremonial robes which were amongst its 
properties, she took the child from his cradle, and flinging a shawl over 
him, herself carried him to the veteran—who was also still dressed for 
his part in the great Peace drama just played. Of this incident Mr. 
Winterhalter made a picture by the Queen’s command. This picture 
Mr. Cousins has engraved in mezzotint—and theengraving is now pub- 
lished, also by royal command. The work is called * The First of 
May, 1851 ;’—and it commemorates three birth-days—those of the 
old Soldier, the infant Prince, and the Great Exhibition. Here we 
have the three most distinct ages of man under their happiest aspect. 
The Duke, stooping beneath the burthen of years that are heavy with 
honours, and with the work that wins them, is contrasted with the 
infant, buoyant on those invisible wings that childhood brings with 
itinto the world, and casts by the wayside of life—carrying no weight 
atall at thia starting period of the race. The one face suggests a long 
history of a full past—and seems to our now informed apprehension 
saddened by a shadow cast from the grave into which it has since gone 
down; the other is an uncharactered page—and sunny with its inner 
light. Between these two extremes stands the mature, but young and 
happy mother—radiant with the sense of a homage such as no queen 
ever before received—that of an assembled world, represented by its 
significant and essential powers—and touched gracefully by the in- 
dividual act of homage immediately in presence. Prince Albert 
stands behind.—Atheneum. 

One or Maxweww’s ANEcpoTes or H1m —None told more telling 
tales of the great commander, but they are untellable in print, from 
the impossibility of communicating the manner, the look, the brogue, 
and bearing of the narrator, who almost equalled his friend and com- 
patriot, Lover, in the raciness of his recitations. One of the mos: ad- 
mired anecdotes of this class, but chiefly from his mode of telling it, 
was to the effect that during the — of Burgos, one of the Irish regi- 
ments, which was supposed not to have behaved with its accustomed 
daring, greatly to the displeasure of Wellington, asked for the privilege 
of leading the assault next day, so as to wipe out the anger of their 
commander, which they felt to be undeserved. The request was com- 
plied with, and the Hibernians stormed the walls with unparalled fury, 
but were nearly all cut to pieces. Riding over the ground soon after, 
the Duke (then Sir Arthur) came to a heap of slain and wounded where 
the enemy’s guns had done most execution. ‘ Arrah, may be yer sat- 
isfied now, you hooky-nosed vagabone !” exclaimed one of the cut up 
bog-trotters, who had both his legs shot off, and thinking he was stumped 
up for the future it didn’t much matter on what footing he stood for 
the present. However, he was mistaken; the general smiled: sent a 
surgeon; and the man lived to record the event in Chelsea Hospital 
till within a few years ago.” 
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marriage of France with the envoy of God which is contracted in the 
Ace of the universe, under the auspices of all the constituted bodies, 
and of all the people. ‘That union is sanctified by all the ministers of 
religion, and by all the Princes of the Church. These addresses, these 

etitions, and these speeches, which are at this moment being exchanged 

etween the Chief of the State and France are the documents connected 
with that holy union; every one wishes to sign them, as at the church 
he would sign the marriage deed at which he is present. Inhabitants 
of Sévres, as the interpreter of your sentiments, I have prepared the 
deed which makes you take part in this great national movement. Two 
books are opened at the Mairie to receive yoursignatures ; oneof them 
will be offered in your presence to him whom I from this day designate 
under the title of Emperor. Let us hope that he will design to accede 
to the supplications which I shall address to him in your name, to re- 
turn to the Palace of St. Cloud through our territory, by the gate of 
honour which we possess. The other book, which I shall present for 
the signature of the Prince, will remain in your archives as a happy 
souvenir of this memorable epoch. Let all the population, without dis 
tinction, come therefore and sign this document; it sets forth that 
which is in your heart and in your will. 

The document is as follows :— 

‘*Proclamation of the Empire.—The town of Sévres, obeying its 
sentiments of affection and of gratitude for Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the Envoy of God and the elect of France, her saviour and 
her glory, proclaims him Emperor of the French, under the name of 
a III., and confers on him and on his decendants hereditary 
rights. 

“‘ Done at Sévres on the 7th of October, in the year of grace and re- 


surrection, 1852. 
(Signed) ‘“* MENAGER, Mayor.”’ 





How “Tue Duke” spoke or His ApveRSARIES.—The Duke was 
never heard to disparage an adversary. Indeed his generous appreci- 
ation of the peculiar merits of the great captains he had encoun- 
tered and mastered once provoked the bold question how he accounted 
for his own triumph over such men. He hesitated for a moment to 
reply, and the interrogator felt all the temerity of the question he had 
put, but the Duke relieved him presently, by quietly saying, ‘ Their 

lans may have been better than mine, but in the execution of every 
arge plan there is likely to be some miscarriage, and I think I had the 
knack of readjusting my arrangements to new circumstances more 
quickly than they had, and perhaps for the very reason that the origi- 
nal plan was not so perfect, and the mending by so much the more easy, 
as you can knot broken rope more easily than leather harness.” 

The Duke spoke with respect, or rather admiration, of the skill 
of Soult in organising troops and combining their movements, but with 
this faculty his praise stopped, and for genius in war he gave the palm 
to Massena in this criticism of personal experience,—‘* When Massena 
was opposed to me I could not eat, drink, or sleep. I never knew what 
repose or respite from anxiety was. I was kept poney on the 
alert. But when Soult was opposed to me, then I could eat, drink, 
sleep, and enjoy myself without fear of surprise. Not but that Soult 
Was agreat General. Soult was a wonderful man in his way. Soult 
Would assemble a hundred thousand men at acertain point, ona certain 

ay, but when he had got them there he did not know what in the world 
to do with them.” 

The Duke would not be drawn into comparisons disparaging foreign 
armies and exalting our own at their expense. George [V. asked him 
whether the British Cavalry, was not the finest in the world. The 
Duke answered, “The French are very good, Sir.” Unsatisfied with 
this sufficiently significant evasion of the question, the King rejoined, 

‘Bat our’s is better Duke?” ‘‘ The French are very good, Sir,” was 
®gain the Duke’s dry response. No vulgar vaunt of superiority could 
© obtained from him.— Examiner. 


Anoruer Porrrait,—On his eighty second birth-day—his Jas? 
anniversary but one—the Duke of Wellington repaired to Buckingham 
alace, to present a jewelled casket to his royal god-son, Priace 
Arthur, on the first anniversary of his birth. The infant prince was 
1n his cradle—and the Queen abroad—and the old warrior sat down to 
await the opening of those eyes that looked yet wonderingly upon the 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 201. 


White. Black, 
1 Rto K7ch. B to K 3 (best ) 
2. Rtks Bch | K tks R. 
3. Bto Kt 8 ch. K to K 4, 
4 Qto Q7 ch. | Q tks Q. 
5. Kt to Kt 4 checkmate. 


To CorrEsponpENtS—W. W. K. Your four move Problem can be solved 
in two. As regards No. 201, notwithstanding your extreme confidence, you are 
in error; it not being “ soludle,”’ (without the aid of nétric acid,) in less than the 
stipulated number of moves. Inthe game of Chess you should always look a 
least one move deep, 

Perttous Launcw —The Liverpool Courier gives the following ac- 
count of the launch of the Marian Moore, of 1,037 tons register, 
which took place on Thursday last. It was high water before 12, the 
time fixed for the launch. The vessel went off an hour before her 
time. At 11 o’clock the men, to about the number of 150, were under 
the ship, about to give her ‘“arally.” Several of the central blocks 
had been removed; but seven of them were still standing, and most of 
the shores were fixed to the side of the vessel, and there was no reason 
to think that the launch weuld be premature. At this moment “ the 
cleets,” or pieces of wood against which the daggers rest, were observ- 
ed to be splitting, and a cry was raised to the men underneath the ship, 
on which they made a quick and a safe retreat. Captain Tweedie, the 
commander of the ship, was going on board by a ladder, which slipped 
from under his feet as the vessel moved down, and he saved his life by 
catching hold of the main chains, whence he got on board. Nothing 
could stop the vessel when once in motion, and she carried away all the 
shores like so many chips, and her anchor also caught some scaffold- 
ing as she went off the stocks, which was in like manner dragged away. 
As the ship went down the ways she gave a list to port, and as soon as 
she touched the water the strong tide which was running carried her 
round, and she drifted at least two miles up the river before the steam. 
boat overtook her. The escape of some hundreds of people from de- 
struction in this case appears to be miraculous. Captain Tweedie’s 
Was as narrow an escape as ever aman had. So was the escape of the 
men, who might have been crushed under the ship. And not the least 
remarkable feature in the launch was the fact that ‘“‘the cleets” on both 
sides of the ship split; if one had held on and the other had broken 
the ship would have turned over, and one can scarcely conceive what 
would have been the loss of life. Nor is it to be overlooked that no 
vessel was inthe way of the ship in her passage up the river. Taking 
this launch altogether, though many were disappointed in seeing it, 
every one must be thankful that amid such manifest risks no personal 
injury was sustained ‘The ship looked truly majestic as she went into 
the water; and, as soon as the natural fear had subsided ag to whether 
any personal injury had been sustained, she was greeted with loud 
cheers, which were repeated when she again passed the yard on her 
way to the Brunswick Dock.—Jbdid. 





Farau Bire or an Inptan Snake.—Yesterday morning, soon 
after 8 o'clock, John Girling, the keeper of the reptiles, lost his life by 
an act of imprudence on his own part which appears almost incredible 
It seems, that instead of proceeding at that hour with his fellow-ser- 
vant to perform their usual duty before the arrival of visitors, he 
mostimproperly began to play with some of the most venomous serpents, 
and actually removed one of them, the Indian cobra di capello, from 
its cage. After it had crawled about his person for some seconds, he 
drew it from his waistcoat, and it then bit him, on the bridge of the 
nose, close to the eyes. He had courage and presence of mind enough. 
notwithstanding his previous incautiousness, to replace and secure it 





mee in which he himself had played so long and great a part. The 
Uke Was not much of a sentimentalist, it is wel. understood , but it 


in the cage, which is so constructed that no injury can possibly be in- 
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|cised by them The unfortrnate man was in ession 
ci ; of a prepara- 
| tion of Libana cedron, said to be a specific agiliads diepent At avg and 
| was acquainted with the method of applying it; but it appears that, 
although sensible of his danger, he forgot to resort to this means of 
assistance. He desired his fellow-servant to go for the head keeper 
and superintendent, who were immediately brought to him. He wag 
then removed as rapidly as possible to the University Hospital, in 
Gower-street, where, however, all medical aid proved unavailing, and 
before 9 o'clock he had expired. The young man who bas sacrificed 
his life by this melancholy imprudence had been about 18 months im 


his situation, and was fully acquainted with the habits and power of the 
animals under his care.— Times, Oct. 21. 


““Uncte Tom’s Casiy.”—The number of separate editions of 

** Uncle Tom's Cabin,” issued to last Saturday, wen Spenty ene, vary- 
ing in price from ten shillings to a shilling, and evensixpence. Of this 
sixpenny edition, no less than two-hundred and fifty thousand copies 
had been printed. The proprietor has already cleared, in the space of 
two or three weeks, from this and other editions in which he is inter- 
ested, about £4,000, and fully calculates they will yield him £10,000. 
He employs four hundred men, women and children, constantly oceu- 
pied in binding the work, and has scoured and cleared the warehouses 
of all the principal stationers to find paper for it. Messrs. Smith, the 
railway booksellers, have sold upwards of three hundred copies a day, 
of the better editions for some weeks past. The sixpenny edition they 
do not keep. It is confidently estimated that a profit will be realized 
to the publishers of these editions of not less than £20,000, and 
(observes the Literary Gazette) with the single exception noted im 
our article of last week, not a penny of this will go to the authoress.— 
; London Weekly News. 





Tue Lunes or Lonnon.—The Commissioners have taken formal 
possession of Kennington Common, and entered into contracts for carry- 
ing out the design of the Act of Parliament converting it into a place 
of recreation. The intended pleasure grounds comprise an area of 
twelve acres ; and will be laid out in a series of miniature grass plote, 
circular walks, and shaded pathways, ornamented here and there with 
clusters of shrubs and evergreens, and inclosed with an iron palisading 
six feet high. His Royal Highness Prince Albert haa placed at the 
disposal of the Commissioners the materials of the model cottages, de- 
signed by him, which formed such an object of attraction at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and which are now in course of re-construction at 
the main entrange of the new park, fronting Westminster Road. The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood have contributed £2,000 for the 
purposes of adornment. The manor of Kennington belongs to his Roy- 
al Highness the Prince of Wales, being part of the estate of the Duchy 
of Cornwall; and the Act provides that if at any time the inclosure 
shall cease to be maintained as — grounds for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the public, it shall revert to the Duchy,— Weekly News. 





Wuo Wovu.p nor se A Lainp?—Among the several properties 
now advertised for sale in Shetland, we observe the ‘ Island. of Fugg- 
lastack,” the free rental of which is 4s., and the upset price £4. 
would not have an “ Esq,” of Fugglastack, appended to his name whem 
it may be obtaimed for £4, and three of that may be had on mortgage ? 
—John O' Groat’s Journal. 





IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


A DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dr. WHEELER, of No. <8 Barclay Street, 
- (who has been many years in extensive piactice es an Oculist in New York,) by 
which Piles can be effvciualy and almost instantly eradicated, without pain or imposing 
restraint from business He is erabled, in proof of remarkable curea effected, to give 
reference to gentlemen holding exaited positions in society. 

Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post puid) the 
length of time they have suffered from Piles. can be successfully treated by him. 

Nov. 6-—3m, Office hours from eight o’clock, a. M. to two, Pp, M. 


LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
ANIEL WEBSTER and HIS COTEMPORARIES. By C.W. March. 1 vol. i2me, 
witb a Portrgit. Price $1. 
The most co: te and accurate, as it certainly is the most polished and interesting 
biography of Mr. Webster that has yet been written.— Courier and Enquirer. 








The grea‘ intellectual contests in which he has been engaged, are graphically described. 
— Cincinnati Chronicle 
he work ie aa well as inte-esting. Itcontains much of anecilote and personsl 
history, n-ver before recorded. The book is prefaced 7 what we think will generally be 
the best published portrait of Mr. Webster.—-Springfield Republican. 
The account of Mr. Webster’s ote history is the fullest end best that has ever beem 
writien, and is so referred to by Mr. Everett.—Boston Traveller. 


Third Edition of Headley’s New Work, 
THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT, and ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley, 
1 vol. 1.2mo, with portraits. 
Mr H. has brought to the volume before us the same vigorous and earnest style, the 
same tact in seizing upon prominent points, and the same stirring description of batile and 
struggle that give such a fascination to his other works.—Providence Journal. 


Will be ready early in November, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. By Donald McLeod. author of Pynnshurat, 
his Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
** To write a true Biography, a history of the Man's life, and to do so faithfu'ly and lowe 
ingly. telling only how he lived, loved, enjoyed, sorrowed, struggled, and died bravely, 
without analysis or criticism of the author, is all that is attempted in this work.—Preface. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


T8= LIFE, CHARACTER AND ACTS OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, and the relation 
of his Ministry tothe Christian Dispensation. Based npon the ‘‘ Johannes der Taufer* 
of L. Von Rohden. By Rev. William C. Duncan, A. M., Professor uf Greek and Latim 
Languages and Literature in Louisiana University. 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, 81. 

The above is the first work on this subject ever published inthe English Language. The 
theme is elaborately discussed, andia he fod adapted to the wants of the generai reader. 

Oct 30—3t Published by CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., No.8 Park Place. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUSTRALIA AND H&R GOLD REGIONS. 
One vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents; do. paper, 50 cents. 
A FULL DESCRIPTION of the Geology, Climate, Products, Natives, Agriculture, 
Mineral Resources, Society. and Principal Cities of the New Eldorado; accompanied 

by a Map of the Country, and Statistical Ta"les, showing the Regulations and Resulte of 
Mining Operations, cost of passage, necessary outtit, and every particular of information 
necessary for those desirous of emigrating. he whole forming a complete Gude-Beok 
to the Gold Mines. By R. G. Jameson, M. R. C.S.E, two years a resident in—and lefe 
Medical Superintendent under her Majesty’s Commission of Emigration to— ustra'ia 


CORNISH, LAMPURT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 6 Park Place, New Yora. 








Oct 30—3t 


WUCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share \ OF Sale—no: liaple to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. Forses, Librarian. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
A NEW VOLUME OF «THE POPULAR LIBRARY.” 

I. WIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL. From the London Times. 1 vol. léuse-. 
Cloth, 50 cents ‘ 

The most important contr bution sver made by the newspapers of the day to historical 
literature. This work meete the demand fora faithful succinct, comprehensive survey of 
the lives of the great English soldier and statesman. The volume contains the whole of 
the Biography of the Duka, just published by the Times, with the Life of Peel, which ap- 
peared at the time of his death, to e'her with leading articles, ‘ 

IL. A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GKAMMAR, Synthetical and Analytical, classified and 
methodically arranged. accompanied by a Chart of Sentences, ani adapted to the use of 
Schools. By L. T. Covell, Principal of the Fourth Ward School, Alleghany, Pa. 1 vol. 
in this work the author has endeavoured to reduce to a concise yet comprehensive eys- 
tem the true principles of the English language, by a critical examination of all the principal 
Evglish Grammars which have been issued, and a comparison of their rules with the usages 
ofstandard writers. Hach principal has been carefully arranged and examined by itselt im 
the volume, and a svnthetical exercise appended for the discipline of the s udent. 

Lil. THE GERMANIA AND AGRICULA OF TACITA; with Notes for Colleges, by 
W. T. Tyler, Prof. of the Greek and satia Languages in Amherst College—a new edition. 

vol. no, 62 cents. ‘ } 

’ The oon of this new edition has been carefully revised—the Notes have algo. been ce 

examined and to @ one 8 ge a as the volume is now submitted esa 
2] addition to the Classical Literature of our‘country. 

Oty THe LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLO. Adapted from the 

French of Octave Feuill-t.and other Stories. Lvol.16m9. Contaias over 300 Iustratiows. 

a new edition, Price 75 cents, Contents:—l. Adventures ot Puncbinello. Il. Honey 

Broth. IIL. Bean te and Pea Blossoms. 1V. Genius Goodfellow. V. The Subtes 

y f st Hubert, 
tage. OOD IN EVERY THING. A Story by Mrs. Barwell, author of Little Lessons fer 
Little Learvers, etc.. ete , with Ilustrations on wood. Square 16mo. 50 cents 

The tenor of this excellent story is playful, agreeable and innocent—the inculcation of # 
useful lesson or salutary trath appearing constantly to be the aim of the author. 

VI. POEMS, by Mattie Grirrira. Now first collected, Oav vol. l2mo. Cloth, % 
“The true inspiration of the poetis possessed by the writer, who is desiined to hold & gam 
manent place among the poets of America. She writes with uncommon sweetness audi 
pathos. and with a delicate and faultless fancy 

VIL FIRST LESSONS IN BOUK-KEEPING. Introductory to a Treatise on Preetical 
Book-Keeping and Business Transacliove embracing the Science of Accounts and theér 
extensive appiicatiors. Designed asa Clase Bok for Academies and Schools. By Josepia 
H. Palmer, A. M., iostructorin the New York Free Academy. limo. Price 1884 centa 

The author's object is to set forth the principles of accounts in a manner easily to be com 
prebended and readily epplied by pupils of both sexes, in allthe common schools and fae 
self-instruction. 








A New Volume of the Popular Library 
VIIL. MEN’S WIVES. By W. M. THackeray, author of Vanity Fair, Ke. &c. Com 
tains Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry; Tne Raven’s Wing; Dennis Haggerty’s Wite ; The —*s 
Vif>. lvol.I6mo. £50c. / 
’ hata at Thackeray's inimitable works, which have given him so much celebrity. Lis 
full of entertaiument, stamped with his peculiar humour, which ig so penetrating and efee- 
7 ReceNTLy PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

HE BOOK OF SNOBS. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents, 

THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. _1,vol. se £0 cents; 





flicted by the serpents upon their attcadants if ordinary care is exer- 


THE PARI3 SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 16mo. § 








at 


merits: a single trial will not fail to convince 


540 





She Albion. 


November 6 








NBW AND VALUABLE WORES, 


PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY J. &. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 
NOW READY— 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND 
ANIMALS. By James W Redfield, M, D., with 330 Illustrations. { vol. svo. cloth, 82. 
ae EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo 

cloth, $2 50. 

I. PHILOS PHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Hovssaye, Author of ‘‘Men 
and Women of the 18th Century.” With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire and 
Madame de Parabere. 2 vols. \2mo. cloth, $2 50. 

Ul. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—Auithors, Archi- 
tects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, Enyineers, Journalists, 
Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Philanihropists, Poets, Politicians, Preachers, Savans, 
Statesmen, Travellers Voyagers, Warriors. Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches, 
in one volume, 12mo. cloth. $1 50. 

Ill THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum. 
merfield; or Lifs ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $1. 

IV. HAGAR; ARomanceofTo-day. By Alice Carey, author of “Clovernook.” “Lyra 

other Poems” &c. second edition. 1 vol 12mo. 
V. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Onlycomplete edition,!2mo. $ 
VL KNiGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. 
bert. 12mo. $1 24. 

VIL TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 

OTHER POEMS. By Wissheop Mackworth Praed. $1. 
“ dn. D. $1.) 


1. 
W. Her- 


IX BRONCHITIS end Kindred Diseases. By W 
X. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. 81 
XL. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 75 cents. 
XIL 184: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 
XILL. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25. 
XIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulszk i} 1 2. 
EN AND WOMEN OF THE XVilltu CENTURY fitoussaye}. 2 vols. $2350. 
XVI. THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 
XVII. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 
XVIIL. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. » Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
XIX. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. gl 25. 
XX, CLUV¥RNOOK. aut Sorey - lL. 
XXIl DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXII. LADLES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev.J. Anderson $) 25. 
XXL. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each 
In Press: 
I, FATHER MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. I vol 8vo. maps. 
Il. THE FOREST; byJ.V. Huntington. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
IIL REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
IV. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrile. 1 vol.12mo. $1. 
V. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert.” I vol. 12mo. $1 25, 
VI. MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 8 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75. 
VIL. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol {2m>. 
VIL, MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. 
A new edition, revised by the Author, In one vol. $1 25. 
IX. THE PURITANS OF NEW_ENGLAND an Historical Romance of the days of 
Witchcraft. By Henry W. Hervert. In one vol. $1 25. 


G P. PUTNAM & CO. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

I. MRS. KIRKLAND’S8 GARDEN WALKS WITH THE POETS. With coloured 
title pege, 12mo, cloth $1 25, giltedges $2. 

“A ng collection of poems, by various authors, about the Garden and its accom- 
panimenis.”—Journal of (ommerce. 

Il. ORACLES FOR YOUTH—a Home Pastime. By Caroline Gilman. 12mo, cloth 
on COLLECTIONS OF A NEW ENGLAND BRIDE AND OF A SOUT 

. A 

MATRON. By Caroline Gilman. Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth $| 25, SERS 

“This volume is a choice one in our national library, and holds a deserved place with the 
works of Misses eegarh, Lantie, &c. Her ideas are always lofty, and her pen is equal 

ewur! 


to tott porjeazel’ Adv, 

IV. WALKS AND TaLK3 OF AN AMERICAN FARMERIN ENGLAND. Second 
Ey, 1 ae Olmsted. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40cents. 2 Parts in 1 vol., cloth, red 

cen 

EWe have seldom been more interested in the narrative part of a volume, than in this 
Itis the Old England of the rural poets, with her quaint villages, green lanes, old abbeys, 
and beautifal meadows, that he describes. Forsaking the beaten paths, he wanders on foot, 
knapsack on back, through the old roads, the winding paths and along the song-haunted 
streams of thatlovely land, talki g with the peasants, pvp | in the antique many-gabled 
inns, and visiting the shady hamlets, gathering amusement and information. The p tings 
£ scenery are exquisite, and the chapters devoted to agriculture, full of value "— Albany 


Vv. A NEW ENGLAND TALE AND MISCELLANIES. By Catherine E. Sedgwick. 

“ This is a picture of one phase of New England Society, after the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, when men spoke and felt tamely, as they always do, in a transition period. Tne 
pessage from a colonial to an independent condition affords strong contrasts, and in this 
pom 4, will be found to amnse whileit instructs. Mrs. Sedgwick slways writes well.”—Cin- 
cin Gazette. 








NEW YORE SOCINBTY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Subscription Lil 
reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, soe a Weanll soe 
of Tome 7 ont Domestic bg had ae omer ay) epg are punctacliy supplied. 
collection is one of the larges countr i eage 
addition of the best reading of the day. He + ay mene by the 
The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library, ‘ 


. 





BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


Proxies EXPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co,’s Great American Express 
19 Wau Street, New York. E., 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from ali parts of the 
world. The Cojlection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Dra'ts, &c., and the transaction, by 
efficient counse), of the leading business conn -cted therewith. Drafts fu:nished, for larger, 
smal! sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Lewters of Credit issued in Engiand, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United Siates. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages iorwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured ot the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


with fidelity and dispatch. 
’ . EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street. 





LOCUTION.—PROF. HOWS is prepared to increase the number of his Classes in 

Schools, and with Private Pupils. For Terms, &c. apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 
tage Place. three doors from Bleecker. 

ew YorK, Sept. 6, 1852. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 

James C. Luce—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positiveiy 
on Saturday. \ovember 1Sth, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M.,from her dock at the footof Vanal st. 
AXo berth secured until paid for, . 
Allletters and papers must passthrough the Post Office 
Wor freight or passage ,haviag unequalled dations for el or comfort, 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 55 Wall street. 
Phe Stearse: PACIFIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 27th of November.. 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
FARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disiin 
A Aiinea member Se the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonisl of its 
e the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 

¥eEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of eology, &e. 

“} have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
gented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

«It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
py which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

tzer Aperient. 

: In toe cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my bands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To versons visiting or residing in warm cl tes, it will provea medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

8 offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which ‘ts inirinsic merits full sup- 
rt.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. BD. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
fo Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-et, Philadelphia. E. M. poe Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Go. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United States, 
unes 





THE EQUITABLE PIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis ofits own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three 7. 

The losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 

to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

No charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 


r 
‘Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 





Hugh Croft, Charles Bennett, Charle: Seward, 
Joha Shaw, Edw. 5S. Symes, F. Morris, 

John Moss. Ralph Lge od A. C. Barclay. 
Augustus Vigae, Cienent T r, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
Montreal ham, Hon. W. Morris, Beuj Holmes, J. G. Mc. 
Ny Kenzie, E. R, Fabre, A. J, Galt, Toeodore Hart. 


{ J. Tremain, Hon. my Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strac 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
J.V. Thurgar. W.J. T, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { J.J wes Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


arnes, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
i Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
Hon. Charles Hensley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B.M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat, 


Halifax, N.s. 


St. John, N. B. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. .e0ceseseeeeeeee0+200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND... ...2268,000 
Or, Twe Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 
holding the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks, settle all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Grorce Barc ay, Esq. Joseru Gaitcarp, Jr, Faq. E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
C. W. Faner, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr., Esq. 
WituuaM 8. Wetmore Esq. . 
ALEX. HamiLton, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
Siz Tuos. Bernarp Brrcn, Bart.,M.P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
AMUEL Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
JoserH Horney, Esq,, Chairman. 
THomMas BRrockELBAnK, Esq., Joser Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 





William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott,) ¢ 
William Earle George Holt, William Nichol,* 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Great aoe d Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, WFliam Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | Jes, Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 


Swinton Bout, Eaq., Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WILuiaM Ewaart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Grorce Freperick Younc, Esq,™m P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq.,M.P | Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. ¢ James Eiastior > John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster Esq., M.P. | Ross D. Mangies. 4. M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
, Seymour Teulon, Esq. ! 
Swinton Sout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BensaMin HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Seo’ry 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London, 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORS, 4ND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 

Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1828. 
“A Bavines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrnpHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

© Edwerd Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 





John J. Palmer, [rasing C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Henry Ludlum. 4 
George Barclay Robert J. Dillon, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Denald Mcll 

BOSTON, 

George M. Thacher, enjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. 8. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, pros examples, nam f ts . 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free Pt cherge 68 Epplication a No. &7 Washingwa A a4 


Jersey City, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors as trustees—available alwaysto the Assured in cases of claims 
{should any sucharise| or otherwise. ° capes 


Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured ag so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or uo 


policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
oe, a at the Office of the different Local Boards and Agencies. Aili communications to 
e ressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Am. 5 
an 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANC 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at 

T of premium as guarantees sa to the Offica. J vat eee co tere ante 
Policies will hereaiter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual payment made—without any iegem or guarantee personal] or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 

—— be — thereon. ki em the 8 
assured can at any time present his policy demand of t. ‘ociety an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


nt of his first 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliottson, M.D., F.R.S. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes. Hugh Croft, John Moss, 


Joseph Thompson, 


A. C. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, 


Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, W: 
Montreal { v. J. Flanagan. aid wanes, Win Sam, 
Jas. G. A. Creizhton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kin: 
Halifax, N.S. { Hon. 8, Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. — 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. R. Gry Ww. a E. Allison, Hog. J. H. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { men CP Bee oe J. Noad, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTreaL. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 
Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships 
as follows: 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


City of Manchester,,.....ssecesere-seeeeerseeeessSaturday, Oct. 28, 1852, 
City of Glasgow, ...-00:-c000 erercserosseesees Saturday, Nov. 20 “ * 
City Of Manchester, ....+sscccccecesseseeees seeeThursday, Jan. 6, 1853, 
City Of Glas Zow, .eoccecsccsseccccseesseeeveenesLuursday, Feb’y 3 “y 

City Of Manchester, .eccrcccccssceseoccesecesees Thursday, Mar, 3 * 
City Of Glasgow,..cccccccsccsecsseccerseeeeeeesTnursday, Mar. 30‘ 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 


City of Manchester, .....sse.seeessseeseeeeeee Wednesday, Dec. 8, 1852, 
City Of Gia8gOW, ..ee-ccessseesseeeeceeecnenss Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1853 
City Of Manchester, .......0.000 e0eseeeeseees Wednesday, Feb. 2) “ 
City of Glasgow, ttenaccecevecececesesseceeeee Wednesday, Mar. 2 ‘¢ 
City of Manchester,.......scsceseseseseeesees Wednesday, Mar. 31“ 
Rates of Passage from Philadelphia:—Saloon in after state rooms $90, in midship state 
rooms, $65; inforward state rooms, $55~including provisions and’ sieward’s fees. For 


freight or passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARD93ON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y, 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passangers will be taken at 
$30 from Liverpool—found with peovielaes. thse ates ee we 








STHAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 ie Srgscow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


*‘ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 400 horae power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail fro 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturd ‘ th 
or January, 1853, at 12 Gan i. — ay, 20th of November, 1852, and on Saturday, 15th 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms) - = $90 00, 
Do. do.(Midship do) - <- -s 75 v0. 
Second do. : - 50 00. 


| Sveward's fee included. | 
Foceraei tetas irorins » 
aul bmg ons, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
Broadway, N. Y 


33 
Intending passengers are requested to a} 
uate cnauieael > he - An no attention to reports of the Ship being fali 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W. Sampson, Com- 
T mander, will sail fer Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Friday, Octover 8th; on Monday 
November 8th; and on Wednesday, December 8th, i852, at noon. ; 


Passage Money t 
Do ao. O Bermada.....e0e se eeeereceessceeee gs0 


Bt. Thomas Se eeerecsceesseserseeee 
m+ ve oae B has been built expressly fora Tropical Climate, and has well-veatilated 


Rooms, with plunge and shower Baths. 











WO take freight at_low rates. Apply to 
*‘B CUNARD 4 Bowling Green 


———— 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERE, 
The ships comprising this line are the— 
re eerereeesseereeeeeeeeseesess OMpt. West, 
oeeeeeeeeseessees Capt, Nye, 
seeeceeceeseees Capt. Luce, 
oeeeeeeseeseees CBDt, Comstock, 
re —— Sennen 7 eons rte ate a . Grafton 
con expressly for Government service, every care 
hes boon taken in construction, as aleo in their Ba, , to ensure stron, th and speed 
and their accommodations for pepsengeupare unequ for elegance or comfort, 
prio of poenage Troms = Laas Pek ag : thy exclusive use of ex, 
e state rooms $300; in secon’ 2 ; from Liver, to 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship — _ York, £50 and £30, 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpoo] 
Wednesday....December,.......10th 185} 
Wednesday....December,.......24ih © 
Wednesday....January........... 7th’ 185 
Wednesday....January.......,..28ih “ 
Wednesday....February........ llth « 
Wednesday....February.........25th’ « 
“ Wednesday....March...... sess 10th, 

Wednesday....March............24th, 
Wednesday. ..April,coes.sssee..7th 
Wednesday....A Til..cossesssoesQlt, 

th 









From New York, 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 
Saturday .....-January......24th, “* 
Saturday ......February..... Tih, “ 
Saturday ......February.....2let, “ 
Saturday ......March....... 6 ¢ 
Saturday ..... March.. 
Saturday ....-.April... 
Saturday ..... —_ 
a 





















. 3d, 
++-»November.. 17th, 
-++-December......-. Ist, 
++-»December...... 15th, 
sees December ...... 29tb, 


Ww 
Ww 
-eeee-November,,...13th, “ w 
sereee- NoVember....27th, * Ww 
+eeee. December,..-1lth, ‘* ba 











of 

‘« 

a 

— 

a m= * Wednesday... May ........s000. « 
15th, ‘* Wednesday... May....+..s.0.. 19th, “ 

20th, “ Wednesday....June.. 2a, * 

+-12th, “ Wednesday... June,, 16th; “ 

.-26th, Wednesday... June. 30th, 

.-10th, “ Wednesday....July.. 14th, 

24th, “ Wednesday....July.. 28th; « 

eootth, “ Wednesday,...Augus -}1th, « 

am © Wednesday.... Augus -25th, “ 
-September,....4th, “ d -Sep sth * 
September....18th, “ Wednesday... September 22d, 
Aay..seesOClODEFr seeeeess2d, “ see Octobe 6th, “ 
sseee-October...ee--16th, * +e. October... Oth, “ 
seeeesOctober..e.+++-30th, “ «e+ November « 
“a 

“ee 

= 


For freight or passage, apply to 
Be oF Pa DWARKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard,Londop, 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 


elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaire 
thereof therein expressed. 





7s BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, cailng at Hal), 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. Captaizs 

Arabla......sccsessessseee OC. H. BE. Judmine | Persia...ccccsccesssncsseevesess: = ——— 
Africd...ccccesecccccccencceces ——= Harrison | AGi@...sceecsesseseeecesceveees. eek. G. Lot, 
EUropa.....scrcccsccccessecsccee-—— Ryrie | Niagare...sccccsecscsessececseeseeesd, BLOLO 
AMETICR....+-seeecececeseecseeeeN. SHANNON | CANAAB.....secererenceseessesreess—— Lang 


These vessels carry & clear white light at their musthead—green on starboard bow— red on 
rt. 


“ From 
ABIB .. osc cee ceceeeeeeces NOW YOK. .ceceses+ sees WEANCBAAY.ce06 oo0++Oct. 0th, 1852. 
AMeTich, ....++2000+000+ BOBLOD seseeseereecceeses WOADEBGBYseee.eee++-Oct. 27th “ 
Europa,.cccsceseerseeseeN@w YOrK....eeeecceeess WOGNCBOBY.ee+.-+00+-NOV.Sd * 
Niagara .....eeeereeeees BOBLON,. cevceneeeesecess WOdDESABY seveeseeee-NOV. 10th 
ATTICR ccc cececevecceeees NOW YOrK...ccecceee: oe WOGDOBARY..+0+++05.+NOV. 17th 
Canada, ..cscescecceeees BOGOR. ssesccecesecssees WEUGDOBABYseeeeeeee-sNov 24th “ 
ABIB oc .ccccecceeereeese+ NOW YOTK soovesseeseees WOGNCBABYseeeeeeee+-DEC, lat 
AMerich,....++eeceseee+ BOSON... .scceceecsceees WEUNCBABY...es+005--Dec. 8th * 
Europa ..coscersooe: cose N@w YOrk scocsseeessses WOGNOPABY..eseeeee+-DOc, 15th “ 
Niagaid..oeeececeeeseees BOSTON... ceeeeeeeesees e+ WOADCBABY..ee0.004+.DOC, 22d * 
ALricd ..sccecevecceveees NOW YOrK.socceee. seeees WOADC8ABY.seeereees-Dec. With ‘ 
Canada ..ccereeeeeseeee+BOBtON.scceseeeeesseeees WOANCBUBY,..+++e00e-Jan. Sth, 1853. 
Arabia..ccccsccesecesees NOW YORK scessescecvees WOdNOBdBY, seoeeeee- Jan. 12th * 
America......-. eccccecesBOBLON. coe seccescceees WEGNCEARY o.00e -Jan.19th, 

Passage from New York or Boston to ldverpedt,—ies abin. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on ape pepensd an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on ° 

All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britisb 
goods. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 

Wartcnes.—By order of the British Treasury, Watches of foreign manufacture, besring 
the names or marks of English manufacturers, will hereafter be admitted in England, in 
traneitu for the United States and other countries. In consequence of w’' ich French and 
Swiss Watches may be shipped at Havre for New York or Boston, via Liverpool, wiihout 
incwy#ring the risk, as heretofore, of being seized by the Engl'sh Custom House. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, compasing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sai] from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 88 usual, viz: 





= 






E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 








Ship Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salline from 
New Yor ¥ London 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16)Mar. 4, June \i, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9. Dec 3¢\Mar. 18, July *, Oct. B 
Southampion, new, Tinker, | Feb. 12, June 38, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. lt 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 26, June)7, Oct. 7\Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov.% 
wane. Evans, Pratt, Mar. ll, July 1, Oct. 21 | April 29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4/May 18, Sept. 2, Dec. 3 


Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)/May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2;May 27, Sept. 30, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced paviga- 
eee Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of tbe besi descrte 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -etters, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unlessreguler Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Al. 


ly to JOHN GRISWOLD 
jay 1 E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South atreet, N. ¥} 
ALEX’R WILEY 


BARING, BROTHERS, & CO. London. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 
‘HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com: 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 1) Sen almanac eaten gid 18 














Humboldt sees Feb. 14) Humboldt one arch _ 
Franklin sees March 33) Franklin ese April! H 
Humboldt cove April 10|Humboldt woee May : 
Franklin eens May  8\Franklin eee June 4 
Humboldt eee June 5|Humboldt ones July 4 
Franklin seee July 3) Franklin sees Aug. t 
Humboldt sees July 3:|/Humboldt eeee Sept. 3 
Franklin Aug. 28| Franklin cece Sept. 4 
Humboléet Sept. 25 Humbolet eeee Oct. + 
Franklin Oct. 23| Franklin cece Nov. 2 
Humboldt cece Nov. 20|Humboldt eoee Dec. D 
Franklin oe Dec. 18!Franklin see Jan. 


Stopping at Southampton both weys. 


hese Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
edarpessel either for opesd.otrength or 7 any vessels afloat, Their accomme 
tions for passengers are of the mostapproved kind. 
“Ter ing a Southampton both geing and returning,they offerto passengers proceedin: 
to Lenton, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. seceeresevens BIG 
From Havre or Southeneue to Now York. cecccccccccscccesseccovcsnscee 8 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon — board. 
6. 8) to 
For freight or paseage.ePPly 0s oRTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent,5s Broad wey 
WILLIAM ISE , Havre. 
SY & CO. Southamptos 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY jen 33—1¥ 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBETS. 


. oe following Ships. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri- 
bers, will call as hiows— nae 
Ships. Captains. From New Yor rs rpoo}. 
—..  —aaee 11.. Aug. 11..Dec, 11)Jan, 26..May seecBep. 4 
Waterloo ..+-seesceee-Harvey.seeee..Feb. 11..Juneil..Oct 1i Mar. 26..Jwy Der ; 
Underwriter .........-Shipley .......Jan. 11..Msy 11..Sept. 1 Feb. 26..June = Oe 
Weat Point.......... Allen. sss...--Mar. 11..July 11..Nev. 11 ms ame Pom 266. “ oo 

est class, and are commanded by men of character ane ©* 

eaicean ‘ Solr espn cacchpantiptions are all that can be desired in point of comfort ry 

convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the bes . 
Punctuality in the days of sailing will be pie oe to. on 

eto Live TITTIoTITitti tit 

seers to New York .ces.secsseececcee 80 

KERMIT & CAROW, N. A 

A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpoo!. 
ul >. Lars 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. ii 
ECOND LINE.-—The following ships willieave Havre on the 16th, and New York 68 
1st of each month, as follows :— 








New Fors. wey 
8T. DENIS g tet _ ea eCbruarys 
ter. ? et May... secsereoeee 9 16th June, 
tee eae Ist Sepronber.... does a October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ...+-+-+- § 1618 March, 
ter. let June......cceceee oe 4 16th July 
a } 1st October....+-se+++- ) 16th November, 






Conn, master let July ...-.-+- 16th August 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) 1st March,......++++: 16th April, 
; : 1st November 16th December, 





WILLIAM TELL, new. 1st April... .+ 4 16th May, 
master, ist August... } 16th Septembe:, 
aan i let December. coe 16th January. 


1 first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for tae 
ea ney, ore; convenience of yt eh and commanded by men of experience 12 
Wade, Teo tke wobecribers willbe orwarded tree fkonany charge bur those crass 
Goods sent to subscribers orw py 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREETP, 











